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THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

“  The  upright  art  of  Alchytnie  llketh  me  well.”  —  LrrnER. 

The  o<ld,  Hn<rerin",  half-alive  vitality  of  old  su¬ 
perstitions  was  curiously  instanced  some  seventy 
years  ago,  when  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
German  Reichmnzei^er,  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
the  “  Hermetic  Society,”  and  calling  for  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  votaries  of  alchemy  scattered 
among  the  public.  This  was  in  1796,  the  period 
when  the  Directory  governed  in  France,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Buonaiiarte  was  conquering  North  Italy;  a 
time  when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  subjects 
had  recently  met  with  sufficiently  rough  hand¬ 
ling. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in  from  all 
quarters.  Persons  in  every  grade  of  professional 
and  commercial  life,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  physi¬ 
cians,  privy  councillors,  schoolmasters,  ivatchma- 
kers,  apothecaries,  organists,  professed  themselves 
practieal  students  of  the  occult  science,  and  desirc 
ous  of  further  enlightenment  in  their  as  yet  unsuc¬ 
cessful  quest  after  the  great  eli.xir.  The  idea  that 
an  influential  “  Hermetic  Society  ”  was  in  e.xist- 
ence,  infused  new  hope  into  these  isolated  search¬ 
ers.  But  on  how  baseless  a  fabric  their  hope  was 
built  eventually  appeared,  when  the  archives  of  the 
society  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it  was 
found  to  haie  consistiul  of  two  members  only,  two 
Westphalian  doctors  of  obscure  fame.  On  the  let¬ 
ters  they. had  received  in  consequence  of  their 
advertisement,  were  found  indorsed  the  words 
“  answered  evasively.” 

These  facts  are  told  us  in  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  at  Leipsic  by  Professor  Erdmann,  and 
published  ip  the  Gurleulnube.  From  his  statements, 
and  from  other  sources,  we  propmse  to  put  together 
a  few  notes  relative  to  the  exploded  science,  —  the 
eccentric  torchbearer  to  chemical  discovery,  — 
whose  annals  contribute  such  notable  pages  to  the 
moral  romance  of  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history  in  formal 
sequence.  We  do  not  discuss  the  traditions  of  its 
origin  among  the  sages  of  Egypt,  nor  ponder  over 
the  ambiguous  inscription  on  the  Emerald  Table  of 
Hennes  Trismegistus,  — the  “  Apocalypse  of  Alche¬ 
my,”  as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls  it.  That  Moses  was 
giving  proof  of  his  skill  as  an  “  adept  ”  when  he 
dissolved  the  golden  calf  and  made  the  rebellious 
Israelites  imbibe  it  in  a  liquid  state,  that  the  long- 
lived  antediluvian  patriarchs  had  in  fact  gut  hold 
of  the  Elixir  Vita,  that  Noah  was  commanded  to 
hang  up  the  true  and  genuine  philosopher’s  stone 
in  the  Ark,  to  give  light  to  all  living  creatm-es 


therein,  are  opinions  we  will  merely  glance  at,  as 
some  of  the  most  ambitious  among  the  many  fictions 
by  which  alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree, 
when,  from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited  pursuit,  it 
had  come  to  be  admitted  into  the  front  ranks  of  no¬ 
toriety,  to  be  professed  by  sages  of  eminence  and 
patronized  by  powerful  monarchs.  It  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  stepped  into  this  position, 
brought  to  it  mainly  through  the  intercourse  of  the 
Arabs  with  Europe.  The  heyday  of  its  dignity 
may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  After  the  Revival  of 
Learning  it  declined  in  estimation;  but  it  still 
maintained  a  very  considerable  sway  over  those 
portions  of  society  where  mental  activity  had  not 
Dcen  impelled  into"  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prev¬ 
alence  in  Germany,  especially  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Professor  Erdmann  relates  many 
curious  instances.  To  these  we  shall  presently  re¬ 
cur.  The  absolute  death  of  Alchemy,  or  the 
“  Spagirid  Art,”  as  it  used  sometimes  to  be  called, 
cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
publication  of  Lavoisier’s  “Modem  System  of  Chem¬ 
istry,”  eighty  years  ago.  And  here  again,  when  we 
speak  of  its  “  absolute  death,”  it  must  be  observed 
that,  even  in  our  own  times,  chemists  of  first-rate 
rank  have  accorded  a  certain  degree  of  recognition 
to  its  fundamental  hypothesis.  Sir  Humphiy  Davy 
is  not  alone  in  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  trans¬ 
mutations  of  metals  need  not  be  considered  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Metals,  it  is  argued,  are  composite 
bodies,  brought  into  their  actual  condition  by  the 
hidden  operations  of  Nature.  Why  may  not  man, 
who  has  wrested  so  many  secrets  from  her  already, 
find  out  this  art  of  metal-making  also,  and  by  some 
imitative  process  fomi  similar  combinations  imder 
the  same  relative  conditions  ?  But  to  what  pur- 
jx)se  ?  If  the  art  resulted  in  a  monopoly  by  some  dex¬ 
terous  patentee,  gold-making  would  before  long  come 
to  be  made  penal ;  if  every  one  might  without  hin¬ 
drance  carry  his  own  California  in  his  own  crucible, 
gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 

But  Arts  the  transmutation  ever  been  effected? 
Here  the  testimony  of  enlightened  modern  inquiry 
is  emphatically  No,  in  spite  of  the  half-affirmations 
we  meet  with  here  and  there ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
“  Historj'  of  AlchjTny  ”  alluded  to  by  Professor  Erd¬ 
mann,  published  as  late  as  1832,  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  expresses  his  belief  that  at  least  five  “  Adepts  ” 
or  masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  made  good  their  claims  to  the  title. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note  what  were 
the  definite  objects  which  the  alchemists  proposed 
to  themselves  in  their  researches,  and  wliich  these 
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adepts  professed  to  have  accomplished.  The  doc-  »•>»"  t«  •>»»«  irreat  Elixir  and  a«rum  potanie, 

trines  on  which  their  science  re^d  were  thr«e :  —  and  win  of  Ood,  to  whom  be  laud  eternally.” 

1.  That  wold  could  bo  produced  ftoni  metals  Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  which  Ripley  con- 

which  themselves  contained  no  gold,  by  the  i^ppli*  eludes.  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  from  the 
cation  to  tliem  of  an  artificial  preparation.  This  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  pursuit  of 
preparation  went  bv  the  names  of  the  Philosopher’s  alchemy  was  closely  connected  with  the  relij^ous 
Stone,  the  Great  Elixir,  the  Great  MawistcTium,  sentiment,  or,  at  all  events,  professed  such  connec- 
and  the  Retl  Tincture.  It  was  applied  to  metals  tion.  Its  prominent  advocates  then,  and,  indeed, 
when  they  had  been  fused  into  a  liquid  state ;  and  to  a  later  date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselves 
the  act  of  appbeation  was  called  Projection.  as  devout  investiwators  of  the  truths  of  God  dis- 

2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  prwluced  out  coverable  in  the  marvels  of  Nature,  —  discoverable 

of  metals  containing  no  silver,  by  the  application  of  only  by  the  pure  and  patient.  Tliey  claimed  for 
another  preparation  called  the  Stone  of  the  Si-cond  their  pursuit  the  same  religious  dignity  which 
Order,  the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium,  Christians  of  the  “  broad  ”  school  in  modern  theol- 
and  the  White  Tincture.  This,  naturally,  was  in  ogy  are  bold  to  claim  for  scientific  study,  on  the 
much  less  request  than  the  other,  and  is  much  less  ground  that  the  God  of  Revelation  is  also  the  God 
talked  about  in  the  records  of  Alchemy.  of  Nature,  and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as 

8.  The  same  preparation  which  thus  ennobles  well  as  by  the  other.  Their  expressions  are  often 
metals  and  produces  gold  is,  at  the  same  time,  noble  and  elevated.  Hear  Johannes  Strangunere, 
when  in  a  potable  state,  or  even  in  some  forms  as  in  his  dying  injunctions  to  his  son,  in  1432 : 
a  solid,  a  medicine  possessing  marvellous  qualities  “  Upon  the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  nOt  forget  the 
for  preserving  life  and  renewing  youthful  vigor,  jxwr;  and  in  any  case  look  well  to  thyself,  that 
How  far  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  the  eli.xir  of  thou  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  this  science  to 
life  were  considered  identical  is,  however,  left  in  any  covetous  worldly  man.”  In  Faber’s  Propugna- 
somc  doubt  bv  the  ambis^ty  of  Spagiric  writers,  culum  Alchymice,  published  in  1644,  we  have  the 
By  some  the  latter  has  been  described  as  having  religious  theory  ot  the  science  thus  stated :  “  The 
the  properties  of  sea-water ;  by  others  as  an  invig-  stone  of  the  philosophers  is,  by  all  the  authors  who 
orating  paste ;  by  others  as  liquid  gold ;  by  others,  have  treated  of  it,  esteemed  to  be  the  greatest  gift 

Raymond  Lulli,  for  instance,  as  something  verj-  of  God  on  earth . As  therefore  it  is  so  great 

like  honest  ixjrt  and  sherry.  This  elixir  of  life  and  mighty  a  gift  of  God,  the  most  necessary  thing 
was  sought  by  the  earlier  alchemists  much  more  in  onler  that  man  should  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
eagerly  than  was  the  stone  in  its  transmuting  prop-  its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wisdom  which  is  be- 
erucs,  but  it  faded  into  discredit  sooner :  the  stowed  by  God  on  very  few.”  And  Michael  San- 
avarice  of  mankind  proved  stronger  than  their  love  divogius,  a  Polish  adept  early  in  tlie  seventeenth 
of  existence ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  great  century,  reputed  author  of  “  A  New  Light  of  Alchy- 
disprover  Death  was  more  convincing  in  his  argu-  inie  taken  out  of  the  Fountain  of  Nature  and  Man- 
ments  than  the  obstinacy  of  metallic  ores.  Gold  ual  Experience,”  as  the  English  translation  has  it, 
might  be  “  exhibited  ”  by  astute  contrivances  where  writes  thus :  “  Thou,  therefore,  that  desirest  to  attain 
honest  means  of  fabricating  it  had  failed ;  no  deceit  to  this  art,  in  the  first  place  put  thy  whole  trust  in 
could  “  exhibit  ”  life  in  the  individual  whose  hour  God  thy  Creator,  and  urge  him  by  thy  prayers, 
of  fate  had  really  come.  and  assuredly  believe  that  he  will  not  forsake  mee ; 

To  hit  upon  the  right  composition  of  the  greater  for  if  Go<l  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is  sincere, 
magisterium,  whether  as  a  medicine  or  a  trans-  and  thy  whole  trust  is  put  in  him,  he  will,  by  one 
muter  of  metals,  was,  then,  the  primary  aim  and  means  or  another,  show  thee  a  way  and  assist  thee 
end  of  alchemy  throughout.  To  decompose  all  in  it,  that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire.”  There  is 
metals  into  their  j)rimitive  constituents,  so  as  to  piety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this  same  Sandi- 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  to  learn  vogius  why  the  adepts,  who  have  learnt  how  to 
how  to  recombine  them  in  certain  specific  proper-  circumvent  death,  chotie  not  to  perpetuate  their  ex- 
tions,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  process,  and  istence  on  earth :  “Now  I  do  not  wonder,”  he  says, 
hence  resulted  the  inestimable  service  rendered  by  when  describing  the  glorious  effects  of  the  elixir, 
alchemy  to  true  science,  —  the  establishment  of  the  “  as  before  I  did,  why  philosophers,  when  they 
principles  of  chemical  analysis.  As  to  the  nature  have  attained  to  this  medicine,  have  not  cared  to 
and  properties  of  the  wonder-working  stone,  noth-  have  their  days  prolonged,  because  every  philoso- 
ing  can  be  more  vague,  contradictory,  and  hyper-  pher  hath  the  life  to  come  so  clearly  before  his 
bolical  than  the  re])orts  of  professed  adepts  on  the  eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen  in  a  glass.”  Be'n  Jonson’s 
subject.  Either  they  sought  to  disguise  their  con-  impostor  acted  the  character  well :  — 
scious  ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or  they  “  He,  hooeat  wretch, 

pretended  to  make  a  mystery  of  some  simple  and  notable  superatiUuui  gowi  soul, 

inefficacious  process ;  or  tfonking  they  really  h^,  ^itli  prayer  and  tasting  tor  it.  .  .  .  Ilere  he  - 

or  were  in  the  way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they  tried  Not  a  profane  word  atore  him,  — ’t  is  poison  !  ” 

to  mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have  followed  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious  that  not 


Bridlington,  the  English  alchemist,  addressed  to  or  adepts  in  its  mysteries.  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus 
King  Edward  IV.  He  sums  up^  his  lore  as  fol-  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  arc  the  heroes  of 


*  This  natural  pi  .xeas,  by  help  of  craft  then  cooiommate, 
Pissotveth  the  Elixir  in  its  uncturius  humid  Itie, 

Then  in  balneo  Mary  together  let  them  circulate, 

Like  new  honey  or  oil,  UU  they  perfectly  thicks  be  : 

Then  will  that  medicine  heal  all  manner  Infirmity, 

And  torn  all  metals  to  Sonne  and  Moone  most  perfectly  | 


Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  arc  the  heroes  of 
many  fantastic  legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a  long 
period  it  was  chiefly  by  clerics,  and  by  monkish 
clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In  the  dreamy  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  cloister,  where  man’s  restless  imagina¬ 
tion  so  often  revenged  itself  for  the  restrictions 
laid  on  active  life,  many  a  tonsured  inmate  bent 
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over  crucible  and  bellows,  nursing  his  eternal 
hope,”  •  and  {graying  devoutly  for  illumination  from 
on  high. 

But  enthusiasm  and  imposture  are  ever  close  at 
hand ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  the  border-land 
between  them  is  perilously  ill  defined.  A  liar  has 
been  known  to  lie  himself  into  belief  of  his  own  in¬ 
ventions  ;  a  fanatic,  in  his  overweening  desire  for 
the  realization  of  his  dreams,  will  wilfully  forget 
that  evidence  needs  fact  for  its  basis.  Ine  wild 
stories  that  spring  up  like  a  tangle  of  weetls  round 
the  fame  of  every  alchemical  philosopher  of  the 
Middle  Ages  leave  one  in  amaze  both  at  the  credu¬ 
lity  and  the  untruthfulness  of  our  far-off  ancestors ; 
and  yet  might  not  a  glance  nearer  home  suffice  to 
humble  those  who  have  lived  in  the  days  of  table- 
rapping  and  spiritualistic  stances?  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  earlier  alchemists  have  been  largely 
recorded  by  the  French  writers,  Naud^  and  Len- 
glet  du  Fresnoy.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  them, 
but  our  chief  business  is  with  later  and  less  hack¬ 
neyed  instances.  Among  the  most  famous  were 
Aii^phius,  of  the  twelfUi  oentury,  who  wrote  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  preservation  of  life,  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  experience,  being  professedly,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  in  the  thousand-and-twenty-fitlh  year  of 
his  age ;  and  who  used  quietly  to  settle  every  dis- 

Euted  question  of  ancient  history  by  the  irrefraga- 
le  plea  of  personal  testimony.  Arnold  de  Ville- 
neuve,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  commonly  called 
Villanovanus,  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  recipe 
for  the  prolongation  of  life  some  hundred  years  or 
so,  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  plasters  and  nos¬ 
trums.  Fietro  d’Apone,  Ids  contemjjorary,  worked 
unheard-of  wonders  with  his  seven  familiar  spirits, 
and  used  to  conjure  gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus’s 
wallet  the  moment  he  had  made  a  disbursement. 
Greater  than  any  of  these  was  Raymond  Lulli,  of 
Majorca,  the  “enlightened  doctor,”  and  author  of 
the  philosophical  Ars  Lu/li,  who  set  up  a  lal)orato- 
ry  at  Westminster  and  filled  the  coffers  of  one  of 
our  Edwartls  to  the  tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  no¬ 
bles  ;  though  indeed  some  rationalizing  authorities 
ventured  to  say  it  was  by  inducing  the  King  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  wool,  and  not  by  transmuting  metals, 
that  he  worked  that  miracle.  Nicholas  Flamel,  a 
poor  Parisian  scribe,  extracted  the  secret  from  a 
mysterious  MS.  after  twenty  years  of  painful  study. 
Were  not  the  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and 
seven  churches  that  he  built,  restored,  or  endowe<l, 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  claims 
to  the  ^Kjssession  of  the  gold-making  stone  ?  What 
if  the  incredulous,  even  in  his  own  time,  wliispered 
that  he  was  a  miser  and  a  usurer,  that  he  extorted 
his  pelf  from  Spanish  Jews,  and  was  a  general 
money-lender  to  the  dissipated  youth  of  Paris  ? 
Avaunt,  such  ignoble  calumnies  I 
If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the  whole  a 
“  holy  and  harmless  ”  character  among  the  inquir¬ 
ing  intellects  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  already,  in 
the  fourteenth,  the  c^uest  after  the  secret  of  inex¬ 
haustible  riches  hml  induced  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
deception  which  caused  serious  inconveniences  to 
society.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  early  al¬ 
chemists  invariably  went  by  the  name  of  “  philoso¬ 
phers  ” ;  the  term  “  gold-makers  ”  was  applied  in 
later  times  and  in  a  derogatory  sense.  Many  Popes 
and  other  potentates  sought  to  make  the  practice 
of  “multiplication,”  as  it  was  sometimes  termed, 
penal.  But  in  vain  :  “  multipliers  ”  multiplied. 

*  Bacon  (of  Verahun) :  “The  alchemist  oorses  an  eternal  hope.” 


Coins  and  medals  were  minted  firom  what  at  all 
events  passed  for  fabricated  gold,  to  the  great  det¬ 
riment  of  commercial  interests.  Henry  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land  issued  a  stringent  prohibition  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  God-fearing  Henry  VI.  eagerly  encour¬ 
aged  it,  repealing  his  grandfather's  statute,  and 
exhorting  all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  search  for  the 
secret  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  ior  the  replenishment 
of  his  coffers ;  his  characteristic  piety  coming  out 
in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy,  as  being  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed  of  the  power  of  transmuting 
substances  in  one  way,  and  therefore  more  likely 
perhaps  to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  I v. 
patronized  the  art.  So  did  poor  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  in  his  flighty,  impulsive  way.  One  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Holy  See  had  the  credit  of  being 
an  alchemist.  Pope  John  XXII.,  whose  bulls  issued 
against  the  pretenders  to  the  art  were  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  to  warn  off  rivals.  The  eighteen  millions 
of  treasure  which  he  was  said  to  have  left  behind 
him  was  the  current  argument  adduced  to  prove 
him  an  adept ;  the  evidence  of  the  fact  perhaps  as 
little  trustworthy  as  the  inference. 

Weird  fancies  have  always  found  a  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere  within  the  breast  of  the  Teuton ;  and  it 
was  most  conspicuously  by  German  emperors  and 
princes  that  the  Spagiric  art  —  so  called  in  fact 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  smihen,  to  search  —  was  cul¬ 
tivated  or  patronized.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
it  came  to  be  professed  by  a  number  of  adventurers, 
“  wandering  alchemists  ”  as  they  were  styled,  who 
strolled  from  court  to  court,  sometimes  gaining 
great  political  influence  over  their  patrons,  as,  for 
instance,  Hans  von  Dornberg  did  over  the  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse ;  sometimes  experiencing  the  tragic 
fate  of  those  who  sink  from  great  men’s  favor  by  a 
too  daring  swimming  on  bladders.  The  first  per¬ 
sonage  of  pre-eminent  degree  who  kept  a  regular 
“  court  alchemist  ”  was  Barbara,  wife  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Sigismond.  She  had  been  instructed,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  a  wandering  sage  how  to  make  silver 
out  of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  gold  by  the  addition  of  copper  and  silver. 
This  metm,  on  which,  at  all  events,  imperial  power 
could  pass  the  Jiat  of  currency,  she  benevolently 
sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The  Malgrave 
John  of  Brandenburg  was  so  great  a  proficient  in 
the  labors  of  the  crucible,  that  he  was  surnamed 
“  the  Alchemist,”  and  his  residence  at  the  Plassen- 
burg,  near  Culmbach,  was  a  headquarter  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  His  fame,  however,  was  outdone  in  the 
following  centmy  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
H.,  whose  sobriquets  were  “  the  Prince  of  Alchen^  ” 
and  “the  German  Hermes  Trismegistus.”  His 
sujierstitious  dreams,  which  cost  the  empire  dear  at 
a  time  when  intellect  and  energy  were  required  to 
steer  her  through  her  troubles,  gave  an  impetiis  to 
“  gold-cookery  ”  throughout  his  dominions  such  as 
it  never  received  before  or  after.  Adepts  fought 
out  their  envious  rivalries  at  his  court. 

His  poet  laureate  sung  of  the  alchemical  processes 
as  of  the  conflict  of  allegorical  powers  in  an  heroic 
strife.  Here  Dee  and  Kelly,  the  English  mounte¬ 
banks,  dropped  down  for  a  while  on  their  erratic 
course.  Here  Van  Helmont  was  eagerly  invited. 
Here  Sandivogius  was  treated  sumptuously,  and 
honored  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a  student  of  the 
art  and  patron  of  its  professors,  was  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  a  laboratory  at  Dres¬ 
den,  popularly  called  the  Gold  House;  while  his 
wife,  the  Electress  Anna,  practised  at  Annaburg, 
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and  his  son  and  successor,  Christian,  grew  up  under 
their  eyes  a  sharer  in  the  family  taste.  It  was  this 
Christian  to  whose  reign  belongs  the  story  of  Se- 
tonius  Scotus  (Seaton  the  Scot),  alias  the  “  Cosmop¬ 
olite,”  which  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
precarious  conditions  of  an  alchemist’s  life  and  foi"- 
tunes  in  those  days.  Setonius  professed  to  have 
mastered  tlie  mystery  of  gold-making ;  and  the 
pixx)f  he  gave  of  his  art  in  the  presenee  of  the 
Elector  Christian,  on  one  occasion,  so  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  that  prince’s  mind,  that  he  caused  the  luck¬ 
less  adept  to  be  fbrth>vith  carried  off  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  a  high  tower  at  Dresden,  where  no  one  else 
could  get  at  him  to  learn  his  secret,  and  where  a 
fair  field  might  be  left  for  the  Elector’s  own  efforts. 
He  visited  his  prisoner  himself  and  tried  persuasion. 
Setonius  was  dumb.  Then  he  emjiloyed  torture. 
The  poor  “  Cosmopolite  ”  was  racked  till  within  an 
ace  of  death.  Still  no  confession ;  and  as  it  would 
not  do  to  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  out¬ 
right,  Seaton  was  left  to  linger  in  the  tf)wer,  alter¬ 
nately  soothed  and  tormented.  One  day,  by  sjiecial 
favor,  a  Polish  visitor  was  alloweil  to  have  access  to 
him.  This  was  Michael  Sandivogius,  to  whom  more 
than  once  we  have  already  made  allusion  ;  he  was 
then  a  student  only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy ;  he 
listened  eagerly  to  Seaton’s  promises  of  golden  re¬ 
ward  should  he  help  him  to  effect  Ids  escape.  A  plan 
was  laid,  and  successfully  executed ;  the  fugitives 
reached  Cracow,  but  there  the  strength  of  Seaton, 
harassed  by  long  torture  and  privation,  broke  down. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Cracow  received  his  re¬ 
mains  in  1604. 

The  experience  of  jxwr  Alexander  Seaton  was 
that  of  many  others  of  his  class.  The  conduct  of 
princes  towards  the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much 
like  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was  a 
question  whether  fair  means  or  foul  means,  favors 
or  tortures,  would  be  most  likely  to  .wring  the  se¬ 
cret  out  of  a  man  who  boasted  of  carrj-ing  it  in  Ids 
breast.  More  was  demanded  of  the  luckless  “  multi¬ 
pliers  ”  than  they  were  able  to  perform.  “  Fill  my 
coffers,”  was  the  cry  of  some  needy  duke  or  land¬ 
grave  ;  “  give  me  money  to  pay  my  troops,  to  -feast 
my  retainers.”  Well  was  it  if  he  did  not  let  his 
fancy  launch  forth  into  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon : — 

My  meat  shall  all  come  In  in  Indian  shells, 

Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 

With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies  : 

Boiled  in  the  spirit  ufSol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 

Apiclus’  diet,  Against  the  epilepsy  ; 

And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle.” 

The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to  trade  upon, 
might  say,  “  Give  me  time  to  mature  my  experi¬ 
ments,  —  a  little  more,  and  the  secret  is  won.”  lie 
might  thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted  for  a 
while ;  or  should  his  credit  fail,  he  might  be  dis¬ 
missed  in  disgrace,  to  go  to  another  petty  court,  and 
get  “  boarded  and  lodged  ”  for  another  term  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  imposture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desper¬ 
ately  pressed,  and  confident  in  his  own  ingenuity, 
he  might  proceed  to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  perchance  be  hung  as  an  impostor, 
—  hung  in  a  tinsel-spangled  garment,  beneath  a 
mocking  superscription,  like  that  placed  over  an 
unhappy  victim  at  Culmbach,  who  had  boasted  of 
having  acq^uired  the  much-coveted  subsidiary  art  of 
fixing  quicksilver :  — 

I  deemed  of  fixing  mercury  I  had  acriulred  the  knack  ; 

But  things  have  gone  by  contraries,  and  /  am  fixed,  alack  ! 


•  **  Ich  war,  swar  wie  Mercur  wird  fix  gemacht,  bedacht  *, 
Doch  hat  sich's  umgekehrt,  uud  ich  bin  fix  gemacht !  ” 


The  curioiis  tale  of  Bbttger,  or  Biittichcr,  the 
originator  of  the  Dresden  jxmcelain  manufacture, 
belongs  to  a  compai-ativcly  late  period  in  the  annals 
of  alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  as  one  of  the  re¬ 
markable  instances  where  the  search  after  the  phil¬ 
osopher’s  stone  led  by  side-doors  to  real  and  valua¬ 
ble  discoveries.  Biittichcr  was  an  apothec.ary’s  a|)- 
prentice  at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  1.  King 
of  Prussia  (1701-1713).  He  boasted  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  bit  of  the  genuine  stone  from  a  Greek 
named  Lascaris,  and  of  having  done  marvellous 
things  with  it  in  the  w.iy  of  transmutation.  The 
King  expressed  his  desire  to  judge  j>ersonally  of  his 
pretensions.  Biittichcr  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  stand  the  trial,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  His  sovereign  Lord  demanded  his  extra¬ 
dition  by  the  Saxon  Government.  It  was  refused : 
and  the  garrison  of  Wittenberg  was  strengthened 
for  fear  of  a  surprise ;  while,  for  greater  security,  the 
valuable  emigrant  was  transferreil  to  Dresden.  Here 
he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince  von  Fiirstenberg 
who  was  governing  in  the  Saxon  King’s  absence, 
that  he  really  could  make  gold.  Tlie  King,  Augus¬ 
tus  IL,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  deferential  terms, 
made  him  a  nobleman,  and,  with  all  marks  of  re¬ 
sect,  stowed  him  away  in  his  strong  tower  of 
Kbnigstein,  where  he  was  assiduously  watched,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  his  secret  from  him  in  some 
unguarded  moment.  However,  not  to  an^er  him, 
and  thus  defeat  the  royal  hopes,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Dresden,  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity, 
while  freedom  and  additional  rewards  were  prom¬ 
ised  him  should  he  give  up  the  required  recipe. 
He  actually  signed  a  contract  to  that  effect,  and 
was  accordingly  guarded,  if  possible,  more  carefully, 
and  treated  more  sumptuously,  than  ever.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  precious  jewel  of  the  crown  ;  and 
when  a  hostile  invasion  soon  threatened,  he  was 
transferred,  with  the  other  treasures  of  royalty,  once 
more  to  the  Kbnigstein.  Meanwhile,  three  years 
passed,  and  his  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
Xing  waxed  impatient.  Biittichcr  had  gone  on  ex¬ 
perimenting,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  good  his  pretensions:  but  gold  would  not  come 
at  his  bidding.  He  might,  perchance,  have  been 
hung  with  ignominy,  like  so  many  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  a  really  important  discov- 
rey  had  emerged  out  of  some  of  his  manipulations. 

He  now  ventured  to  confess  to  the  King  that  he 
never  ha>l  made  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but 
offered  his  Majesty  the  results  of  his  jwrcelain  in¬ 
vention  instead.  Au<j:ustus  swallowed  his  mortifi¬ 
cation,  and  forgave  liim,  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Dresden  j)orcelain-works,  so  famous  in  after 
vCcars ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1719,  the  recalcitrant  alchemist  was  carefully 
watched,  lest,  perchance,  some  more  valuable  secret 
might  escape  him.  Tlie  casual  discoveries  made 
by  alchemists  would  fill  many  volumes  of  science 
aiid  industrial  historv.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  stum¬ 
bled  by  a  chance  on  tJie  composition  of  gunpowder ; 
Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids;  Van  Helmont, 
on  the  nature  of  ga8,“  gei.st,”  or  “  spirit,”  so  named 
by  him ;  and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
seventeenth  centurj’,  eliminated  in  this  haphazard 
wav  the  uses  of  the  “  salts  ”  which  bear  his  name. 

Earacelsus  and  Van  Helmont  are  the  greatest 
names  connected  with  alchemy  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv’.  The  pompous  charlatanry  of  Piu-acelsus 
gave  impulse  to  its  subsequent  developement  under 
the  forms  of  Rosicrucianism,  whose  secret  societies 
and  freemasonry  occupied  the  fancy  of  mankind  so 
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much  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Germany, 
the  natural  tendency  ol’  men  to  mysticism  was 
prcatly  assisted  by  tne  barbarizing  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  As  in  literiiture,  so  in  sci¬ 
ence  :  culture  was  absolutely  repressed,  and  made 
retrograde  by  the  singular  desolations  of  the  gloomy 
period  from  1618  to  1648.  This  was  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erd¬ 
mann  has  collected  some  curious  cases  of  law  decis¬ 
ions  resting  on  the  theories  of  alchemy  as  evidence. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  however,  that  an  Austrian  jurist. 
Von  Rain,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  the  stone  actually  brought  a  man 
within  the  penalties  of  Icse-majestd,  on  the  ground 
that  so  many  emperors  had  undoubtedly  performed 
transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  early  as  1580,  the  Leipsic  tribunals  pro¬ 
nounced  judgment  against  an  unhappy  wretch 
called  Beuthcr,  body-alchemist  of  that  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Beutlier  was  reputed  to  possess 
certain  valuable  MSS.  treating  of  “  special  trans¬ 
mutations,”  i.  e.  the  transmutation  of  some  one  par¬ 
ticular  metal,  which,  liaving  promised  on  oath  to 
impart  to  certain  other  persons,  he  had  afterwards 
declined  to  give  up,  besides  having  been  culpably 
negligent  in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  adjudged 
to  be  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  tiik  secuet, 
and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be  tortured  for  its 
extraction  ;  then,  for  his  official  negligence,  to  be 
scourged  with  rods  ;  for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades, 
to  lose  three  of  his  fingers ;  finally,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely  in  prison,  lest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  tell  his  secret  to  foreign  poten¬ 
tates. 

As  late  as  the  year  1725  there  was  a  curious  case 
of  litigation  before  the  same  court  at  Leipsic.  A 
certain  Countess  von  Erbach  had  given  shelter  in 
her  castle  to  a  reputed  robber,  who  was  flying  from 
justice.  ITiis  robber  turned  out  to  be  an  adept  in 
alchemy,  and  a  robber  only  out  of,  as  it  would  seem, 
most  superfluous  amateursliip.  In  the  excess  of  his 
gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  he  turned  all  her  sil¬ 
ver  plate  into  gold.  But  here  the  Countess’s  hus¬ 
band  stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the  treasure, 
on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of  value  had  been 
effected  on  his  territory,  and  under  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  conditions  as  to  property.  The  Leipsic  law¬ 
yers  decided  against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate 
had  been  recognized  as  belonging  solely  to  the 
Countess  prior  to  the  transmutation,  so  it  must  be 
her  exclusive  property  afterwards,  under  whatever 
changes  it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  point  of  law  whether 
alchemical  gold,  which  was  not  capable  of  being 
distinguished  from  original  gold,  was  to  be  held  of 
equivalent  value  or  not ;  the  doubt  being,  in  the 
true  mystic  phraseology,  whether  it  could  possess 
the  same  hidden  or  innate  powers.  Special  trear 
tises  were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal. 
As  late  as  1797,  a  large  medal  was  shown  at  Vien¬ 
na,  purporting  to  be  minted  from  the  gold  made  out 
of  quicksilver  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
through  virtue  of  a  grain  of  red  powder  given  him 
by  one  iliehthausen,  at  Prague.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  strange  history  of  this  science 
than  the  important  part  played  in  it  by  “  Un¬ 
knowns,”  —  weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  are 
stated  to  have  appeared  here  and  there  as  unex¬ 
pectedly  as  Maturin’s  incomparable  bogie,  “Mel- 


moth  the  Wanderer,”  and  to  have  vanished  as 
unaccountably,  —  men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  were  true,  might  have  wielded  more  than  the 
p)wer  of  the  united  Rothschild  family,  and  emu¬ 
lated  the  splendors  of  Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came 
and  went  poor  and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  be¬ 
hind.  Such  was  the  “  Unknown  ”  who  appeared 
to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Helvetius,  body-physician  to 
a  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
converted  him  from  incredulity  to  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  belief.  This  Unknown  came  into  the  Doctor’s 
study  one  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  burgh¬ 
er  of  North  Holland,  and  drew  Irom  his  pocket  a 
small  ivory  box,  containing  three  heavy  pieces  of 
metal,  brimstone-colored  and  brittle,  from  which 
Helvetius  scraped  a  small  portion  with  his  thumb¬ 
nail.  The  stranger  declined  performing  any  feat 
of  transmutation  himself,  saying  he  was  “not 
allowed”  to  do  so.  Helvetius  experimented  in 
vain  with  the  parings  he  had  scraped  off ;  but  on  a 
second  visit,  the  mysterious  burgher  proved  more 
compliant,  and,  after  helping  Helvetius  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  he  left  him  in  possession  of  cer¬ 
tain  directions  by  means  of  which  he  contrived  to 
change  six  ounces  of  lead  into  very  pure  gold  when 
alone.  The  Hague  rang  with  the  fame  of  his  ex¬ 
ploit  ;  and  the  operation  was  successfully  repeated 
in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Moreover,  the 
gold  was  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint, 
and  pronounced  genuine.  At  last  the  magic  powder 
was  exhausted,  and,  as  the  Unknown  never  visited 
him  again.  Dr.  Helvetius  was  compelled  to  bring  his 
experiments  to  an  end.  But  he  published  in  1667  a 
learned  work,  called  the  Golden  Calf,  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  had  once  derided ; 
and  the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  averred, 
after  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  events  nar¬ 
rated,  that  the  evidence  of  that  case  of  transmuta¬ 
tion  was  sufficient  to  make  a  convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current  among  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Continental  alchemy  is  that  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Martini  of  Helmstadt,  who  died  in  1621,  and  was 
a  sujiercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  strenuously  contesting  in  his  lectures  the 
argument*  adduced  in  its  behalf.  The  “  Un¬ 
known  ”  in  tliis  case  was  a  foreign  nobleman,  who 
had  just  arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his  place 
one  (lay  in  the  lecture-hall.  After  listening  for 
a  wliile  to  Martini’s  self-satisfied  expositions,  he 
courteously  interrupted  the  lecturer,  offering  to  re¬ 
fute  his  opinions  experimentally.  A  pan  of  coals, 
a  crucible,  and  some  lead,  were  brought  in  at  his 
desire.  A  short  manipulation  ensued  ;  and  lo  I  the 
lead  had  acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine 
gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed  over  to  the  as¬ 
tounded  professor  with  the  modest  words,  “  Solve 
mihi  hunc  syllogismum  1  ” 

Dr.  I]rdniann  cites  Van  Ilelmont’s  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  treat  with  contempt,  on  account 
of  the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scientific  sagac¬ 
ity  of  the  inquirer.  Van  flelmont  loved  truth  with 
sincere  devotion.  A  Brabant  nobleman  by  birth, 
he  renounced  his  rank  and  possessions  to  turn  physi¬ 
cian,  to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works.  His 
discoveries  in  medicine  are  of  lasting  value.  He 
never  professed  to  give  alchemy  more  than  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  his  interest;  yet  he  avers  that  in  1618 
he  himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver  into 
pure  gold  by  means  of  a  substance  given  him  from 
time  to  tinae  by  an  unknown  visitor.  He  never 
learnt  the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself,  but 
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he  describes  it  as  a  heavy  powder  of  the  color 
of  safiron,  glittering  like  rather  coarse-grained 
glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fantastic  doctrines 
of  Paracelsus  fertilized  in  men’s  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  extravagant  outgrowths.  The  English  quacks, 
Flndd,  D<»,  and  Kcllv,  the  (Temian  mystic  Jacob 
Bdhme,  were  noted  Rosicrucians  of  that  jieriod. 
Men  now  took  to  binding  themselves  into  sticieties 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  occult  researches,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  heretofore,  brooding  over  them  in  soli¬ 
tary  devotion.  The  “  Alchemical  Society  ”  of  Nu¬ 
remberg  was  extant  in  1 700,  and  one  of  its 
members,  and  its  secretary  for  a  time  was  Leib¬ 
nitz  ! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza !  strange  names  to  bring 
into  connection  with  this  science  of  the  sripersti- 
tious.  Yet  Bacon  of  Vemlam  did  not  dislielieve  in 
alchemy,  though  to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for 
the  excellent  anplication  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dying  man’s  will  and  the  field  to  be  dug  over  in 
search  of  the  treasure  which  never  existed  save  in 
the  fertilizing  process  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is 
also  cited  as  haring  faith  in  its  pretensions.  The 
last  professed  adept  in  England  was  one  James 
Price,  who,  in  1 782,  announce*!  himself  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  tincture  which  could  change  from  tburty 
to  sixty  times  its  weight  into  gohl. 

Semlcr,  the  well-known  theological  Profess*)r  at 
Halle  in  the  last  century  was  a  votary  of  alchemy. 
'The  story  of  his  performances  before  the  incredu¬ 
lous  chennst,  Klaproth,  may  be  given  as  illustrative 
of  the  trickery  of  which  exjrerimenters  were  often¬ 
times  the  dupes,  and  by  means  of  which  at  least 
as  often,  though  not  in  this  case,  they  estab¬ 
lished  their  pretensions.  In  the  year  1786  Dr. 
Semler  and  one  Baron  von  Ilirschen  occupied 
themselves  with  preparing  a  Universal  Medicine, 
called  by  them  “  Lull  Salz,”  atmospheric  salts. 
Three  treatises  on  “  Hermetic  Medicine  ”  were 
composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Semler,  and  he  went 
beyond  the  original  pretensions  of  the  medicine,  as¬ 
serting  that  gold  could  be  made  by  means  of  it  in 
well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  inteiyention  of 
Crucible  or  coals.  He  got  into  a  lively  discussion 
with  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day,  and  at  last 
submitted  to  Klaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass  of 
metal  which  he  said  contained  the  seftts  of  gold. 
To  Klaproth’s  ill-success  in  making  these  “  seeds  ” 
germinate,  Semler  could  only  reply  that  he  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five  or  six 
days.  On  close  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him.  Some  subordi¬ 
nates  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  task  of  warm¬ 
ing  his  glasses  had  contrived  to  insert  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  leaf.  It  was  worth  their  while,  as 
the  sanguine  philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodgcfl.  At  last,  however,  they  tried  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  baser  material,  pinchbwk,  and  this  led  to 
their  detection. 

Father  Kircher  ojienly  challenged  the  belief  in 
alchemy  in  his  Subterranean  World,  published 
about  1670.  He  did  not  scruple  to  call  trie  alche¬ 
mists  knaves  and  impostors,  and  their  science  a 
delusion.  Great  was  the  storm  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of  the  “  salts  ”  was  one 
of  his  antagonists.  A  still  more  elaborate  refiita- 
tion  was  that  made  by  M.  Geoffroy  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722,  wherein 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  various  modes  of 
trickery  by  which  alchemical  pretensions  were 
sustained :  false-bottomed  crucibles,  hollow  wands 


filled  with  gold,  perforate*!  lead,  soldered  nails,  &e. 
B^  degrees  the  credit  of  the  science  hopelessly  de¬ 
clined,  although  daring  imjiostors  shot  like  meteors 
ever  and  an*)n  athwart  the  s*)ber  pathway  of  mod¬ 
em  life.  Thus  Louis  XIII.  of  France  ma*!e  a 
Franciscan  monk  named  ChAtaigne  his  gran*l  almon¬ 
er  because  he  ha*l  held  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
hun*lre*l  years’  reign  by  means  of  tlie  gran*!  elixir. 
Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by  an  early  *leath  in 
the  Bastile  his  Imld  attempts  to  persua*le  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  possessed  the  gold¬ 
making  stone ;  an*l  thus  the  adventures  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  an*l  of  Cagliostro,  reste*l 
mainly  *)n  their  claims  to  the  jiossession  *)f  the  tal¬ 
isman  either  of  long  life  or  *)f  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Lavoisier’s  system  was  the  real  death-blow 
to  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  p*)inting  out  the  veritable 
objects  an*l  achievements  of  chemical'  imluction, 
anil  the  road  by  which  further  progress  was  to  be 
a*?complished. 

The  hopeless  gjTations  of  the  baffled  science, 
ever  circling  bai-k  to  its  first  beginning,  anil  mak¬ 
ing  no  ailvance  in  its  gains  and  experiences,  *li*l,  at 
last,  after  nianv  busy  ages,  cease  to  attract  intelli¬ 
gent  minds.  While  we  review  its  promises  anil  its 
destinies,  how  profound  a  human  jiathos  seems  to 
attach  to  those  stately  wonls  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many  a  patient 
plo*ider  over  air-*lrawn  inferences :  “  Refuse  not 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  because  they  go  softly  ;  for 
they  that  waile  in  ileep  waters  cannot  go  fast.” 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  his  ilelightful 
miscellanies,  quotes  th*‘  prophecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner, 
of  Lcipsic,  not  far  fWim  our  own  times,  who  pre¬ 
saged  that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  mystery'  of  gold-making  woulil  surely  be  diseov- 
ere«l,  and  the  commonest  utensils  of  cookery  would 
come  to  be  mafic  of  the  precious  metal,  wheniby  all 
evils  of  metal-piisoning  through  the  use  of  corriMle*! 
vessels  woulil  be  averteil.  Tlie  nineteenth  century 
is  far  advanceil  on  its  ilownwanl  slope,  and  it  cannot 
lie  said  th.at  as  yet  any  symptoms  apjK'ar  of  the  real¬ 
ization  of  such  visions.  Tne  stone  is  still  to  seek, 
if  it  lie  worth  the  seeking  j  the  alkahest,  the  univer¬ 
sal  ilissolver  remains  a  myth ;  the  crucible  yields 
no  treasure ;  but  in  one  way  the  “  eternal  hope  ” 
has  hail  an  answer ;  for,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  shining  prize  has  learnt  to  yielil  itself  up  at 
man’s  call,  with  a  fulness  far  surpassing  the  harvests 
of  Spagiric  fable,  when  sought  by  spaile  anil  mattock 
in  its  native  ores. 


LITERARY  VIRTUE. 

IVe  stay  in  a  room  till  it  is  like  an  oven.  Yet  it 
is  only  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  lazybones  who 
for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  has  Ix^n  sitting,  novel 
in  hand,  over  the  fin*.  The  person  who  complains 
of  being  stifled  is  the  chance  visitor  who  pops  into 
the  burning  furnace  just  after  having  come  in  from 
a  walk.  Of  course  we  express  surprise,  throw  op«*n 
door  or  window,  and  feel  a  trifle  ashamed  of  our¬ 
selves.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  been  told  a  whole¬ 
some  truth. 

We  drag  on  a  humdrum  sort  of  existence,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  set¬ 
tle  down  into  divers  habits  more  or  less  reprehensi¬ 
ble,  and  flatter  ourselves  all  the  while  that,  if  not 
perfect,  we  are  at  least  steady  church-goers,  and 
respectable  fathers  of  families.  One  day  we  are 
pulled  up  short,  we  are  thrown  forwanl  on  our 


LITERARY  VIRTUE. 


faces,  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  moral  railway  acci¬ 
dent,  and  iiiid  to  our  dismay  and  astonishment  that 
we  have  become,  as  it  were,  encrusted  with  barna¬ 
cles,  that  we  have  ^ot  into  a  way  of  doing  all  sorts 
of  naughty  things  ^eerly  from  the  cumulative  force 
of  habit ;  that  wmle  we  ourselves  are  no  be  tter  than 
we  need  be,  the  world  in  general,  whatever  it  may 
think  of  itself,  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  For  ten  minutes  or  so,  we  are  terribly  shocked, 
our  toast  remains  on  the  plate  untouched,  we  forget 
our  second  cup  of  tea,  and  set  out  to  our  day’s 
work  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  by  and  by  we  w- 

S’n  “  to  feel  ourselves  ”  again,  perhaps  a  trifle  live- 
sr  and  brisker  than  we  were  before,  and  we  fancy, 
somehow  or  another,  that  the  shock  we  have  lately 
expc^rienced  was  the  very  thing  we  wanted ;  in 
course  of  time,  too,  we  so  far  resemble  a  man  who 
has  found  out  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath,  though 
the  first  taste  of  the  remedy  was  by  no  means 

Kable,  as  really  to  look  forward  with  rather 
arable  anticipations  to  a  repetition  of  the 
dose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  acquired  taste. 
A  moral  rebufif  braces  up  the  soul ;  sweets  without 
bitters  cloy  ;  harmony  without  discords  is  apt  to 
prove  monotonous ;  our  morning  paper  without  its 
column  and  a  half  of  literary  virtue  is  cold  meat 
without  pickles,  salad  without  the  dressing. 

it  has  lung  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation 
to  us,  who  can  be  the  author  of  the  tremendous 
phillipies  by  which  we  are  so  powerfully,  and,  on 
the  whole,  not  unpleasantly,  thrilled  over  our  b^'on 
and  eggs.  We  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that 
any  ordinary  mortal  eould  provide  suen  stern  and 
splendidly  virtuous  derlamation.  We  have  pic¬ 
tured  to  ourselves  a  holy  and  venerable  being,  a 
man  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  cowl  and  sandal, 

Eiercing  eyes  and  long,  gray  beard,  who,  spending 
is  days  in  acts  of  self-denial,  and  in  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  his  nights  in  vigil  and  the  profoundest 
meditation,  held  himself  disdainfully  aloof  from  his 
species,  only  from  time  to  time  descending  into  this 
commonplace  world  of  oiu*s  just  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  to  lash  offenders  with  an  unspar¬ 
ing  hand,  who  derived  a  sc'anty  subsistence  fkmi 
the  herbs  that  clustered  around  his  lowly  grasp, 
and  who,  proof  equally  against  tlie  flcsh{)ots  and 
the  gold  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  striking  a  good  bargain,  still  less  of 
arranging  to  supply,  on  advantageous  terms,  sham 
scorn  and  artistically  elaborated  indignation,  on 
demand  at  so  much  per  column.  Perhaps  we  have 
had  reason  of  late  to  alter  our  opinion,  —  perhaps 
not.  Certainly  the  other  day,  when  passing  down 
Fleet  Street,  we  saw  a  middle-aged  man  in  a 
greasy  hat  and  badly  brushed  coat,  but  that  he  was 
—  no,  we  cling  to  our  original  conviction,  let  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  move  in  literaiy  circles  and  seem 
fond  of  practical  jokes,  say  what  they  please. 

Being  an  abstraction,  a  “  we  ”  of  a  virtuous  turn 
of  mind,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  villany  of  our 
neighbors,  and  being  not  wholly  reluctant  to  see  so¬ 
ciety’s  shoulders  bared  and  submitted  to  a  round 
three  dozen,  feeling,  moreover,  that  a  little  pen¬ 
ance  even  nearer  home  is,  if  submitted  to  with  a 

food  grace,  at  least,  a  refreshing  stimulant,  we 
ave  put  private  considerations  aside  altogether, 
we  have  waded,  reganlless  of  personal  suffering, 
through  a  very  torrent  of  scalding  reproaches,  and 
are  now  enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  James’s  Magazine  to  present  man¬ 
kind  in  general  with  the  result  of  our  observations. 
In  the  first  place,  a  mere  hint  is  enough  to  call 


forth  the  strictness,  ay,  the  thunder  of  our  prophet. 
A  paragraph  to  fill  up  a  column,  a  not  very  start¬ 
ling  item  of  news  from  the  police-court,  a  squabble 
between  a  couple  of  navvies,  a  row  at  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  a  runaway  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  a  turbulent 
vestry  meeting,  and  “  black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
north  ”  out  bursts  the  hurricane  sometimes  to  abate 
not  for  several  days.  The  principal  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  never  does  much  damage,  neither 
does  it  often  result  in  perceptible  good.  A  fair 
amount  of  dust  is  swept  into  corners,  but  in  the 
corners  it  remains.  You  are  perfectly  bewildered 
by  the  hubbub,  but  once  let  it  pass  and  the  world 
will  look  pretty  much  as  it  did  rnffore.  To  be  sure, 
the  first  fury  of  the  hurricane  is  disquieting  to  the 
inexperienced,  but,  in  course  of  time,  you  will  re¬ 
gard  its  periodical  occurrence  with  indifference  if 
not  amusement.  You  will  have  found  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  it  is  a  good 
joke  to  see  the  alarm  of  one’s  fiiends  caught  in  the 
storm.  It  may  be  our  turn  next,  but  a  boy  at 
school  always  enjoys  seeing  another  boy  whipped. 

It  is  a  second  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  or  a  weekly  review  the  literarj-  virtue  is  always 
considerably  overdone.  It  is  really  too  good,  and 
after  a  while,  extraordinary  merit  of  a  certain  kind 
is  apt  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  wrath  and  the  pa¬ 
thos  are  both  so  dramatic  in  their  intensity  that 
you  cannot  help  fancying  the  writer  has  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  Like  Major  de  Boots  in  the  play, 
you  are  overcome  by  your  emotions,  but  by  tears 
one  moment,  and  laughter  the  next.  By  and  by, 
however,  you  find  out  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  grin 
responsively,  though  the  female  members  of  your 
family,  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  joke,  still  take 
all  that  is  written  in  good  earnest. 

Your  Cato  of  the  penny  press  is  a  great  hand  at 
nudges  and  hints,  tie  tells  his  story,  as  it  were, 
by  innuendo.  He  does  not  .say  anything  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  does  better,  —  he  suggests, 
and  suggestions  are  often  worth  more  than  the 
sober  truth  in  the  background.  You  have  a  rough 
sketch  given  you ;  you  may  fill  it  up  for  yoursmf, 
and  in  tlie  way  you  like  best.  The  plan  has  its 
advantages,  especially  to  persons  of  a  lively  imag¬ 
ination.  You  know  something  naughty  has  been 
done,  but  you  are  not  sure  what.  WeU,  you  must 
sit  down  and  work  out  the  puzzle  ;  you  must 
exercise  your  wits ;  the  thing  wanted  is  your  notion 
of  naughtiness.  Come,  now,  have  a  try,  don't  be 
asham^. 

Ah,  very  creditable  for  a  first  attempt ;  and  now 
we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  tell  you  that  the  actual 
occurrence  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable;  so, 
clearly,  yon  are  the  gainer.  Your  faculty  of  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  called  into  play,  and  the  person  you 
have  to  tliank  for  giving  it  e.xercise  is  the  ingenious 
scamp  who  was  far  too  goody  to  say  outright  what 
he  meant,  but  who  walked  his  subject  round  and 
round,  and  dropped  a  word  hei’e,  and  threw  in  a  wink 
there,  and  mouthed  and  looked  mysterious  as  if  the 
game  in  the  bush  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
ended  by  suggesting  a  good  many  nasty  ideas  on 
a  topic  that,  after  all,  had  better  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  Unless  you  are  a  verv  green  hand 
indeed,  you  can  see  that  all  the  noble  wrath,  the 
manly  tears,  the  scathing  sarcasm,  the  coy  reti¬ 
cence,  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  elaborate  sham, 
are  mere  stage  tricks,  or,  to  change  the  image,  a 
cleverly  contrived  frame,  an  artistic  background,  to 
throw  the  principal  theme  of  the  picture  the  more 
prominently  forward. 
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Real  pity  is  unostentatious,  real  sympathy  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  affectedly  simple  and  theatri¬ 
cally  gushing  at  the  same  time ;  indignation  hurled 
at  the  system,  usually,  if  sincere,  is  united  with  a 
deep  regret  for  the  individual ;  horror  at  existing 
evils  cannot,  as  does  the  “  property  ”  sentiments 
of  the  literary  hack,  walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  play  the  buffoon,  to  make  the  poor,  flout¬ 
ed,  heart-broken  victim  of  folly  and  of  man’s  vice 
the  theme  of  a  sarcastic  bit  of  description,  of  an 
unfeeling  sneer.  But  literary  virtue  is  a  mask  that 
frowns  on  one  side  and  grins  hideously  on  the 
other ;  the  goodiness  called  forth  by  a  reference  to 
your  banker  wells  up  with  a  sort  of  after-dinner  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  is  about  as  sincere  and  convincing  as  the 
maudlin  rants  of  a  drunkard. 

One  word  more.  The  Censor  at  a  given  rate  per 
column  is  less  the  surgeon,  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
than  the  hangman  with  the  cat-o’-nine-tails. 

In  literature  of  the  highly  virtuous  class,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  banker.s,  vicious  young  noblemen,  intolerant 
clergj’men,  and  grinding  capitalists  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  encountered  the  hack  writer  who  lets  out  his 
conscience  on  hire,  and  the  publisher  who  does  not 
mind  shaving  the  wind,  and  who  would  not  stick  at 
a  base  act  if  there  were  a  chance  of  making  it  pay. 
May  we  trust  that  such  beings  have  no  existence  ? 
and  yet  in  that  case  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  flourishing  condition  of  certain  professedly,  but 
only  professedly,  high-minded  periodicals  that  have 
gidned  an  unenviable  reputation  fur  malicious  hu¬ 
mor  and  scurrility  ? 

To  a  writer  who  really  wants  a  text  for  a  sermon 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  stem,  pathetic,  scathing, 
and  pmrient  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no  topics 
like  “  Our  Music  Halls  ”  and  “  the  condition  of  our 
streets  afU*r  dark.”  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
both  these  subjects  are  periodically  brought  up  for 
consideration,  —  for  a  consideration,  by  the  by, 
that  makes  certain  papers  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
stretch  unfit  for  admission  into  decent  families. 

Lashvice  is  in  his  glory  when  he  has  to  review  a 
fast  novel  or  a  new  burlesque ;  he  can  get  some 
sport,  too,  out  of  a  gallery  of  French  paintings.  He 
has  read  the  book  through  most  carefully,  and  is 
shocked  beyond  measure.  The  public  must  be  put 
on  its  ^uard.  How  can  tliis  be  done  better  than 
by  giving  many  and  full  quotations  ?  Here  is 
something  really  abominable,  something  wholly 
unfit  for  publication ;  very  well,  then,  read  it  out 
distinctly.  Here  is  a  work  mischievous  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  full  of  the  poison  of  asps,  not  to  be  perused 
without  a  blush ;  very  well,  tWn,  publish  the  name 
of  it,  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetop  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained  for  such  a  price  at  such  a  place,  pick  out 
the  most  recherche  morsels,  and  lay  them  before 
the  reader,  and  assuredly  the  cause  of  virtue  will 
benefit  much  by  your  advocacy.  But  perhaps  the 
critic  wants  to  damage  the  sale  of  the  nook ;  very 
well,  then,  he  has  only  to  add  a  few  extra  quota¬ 
tions,  as  assuredly  he  will  do,  and,  after  reading 
his  article,  no  one  will  be  under  any  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  original  volume. 

But  even  if  the  work  be  comparatively,  or  quite 
innocent,  a  clever  manipulator  will  succeed  in 
turning  it  to  profitable  account.  If  the  author  have 
not  said  anything  wrong,  no  one  can  very  well 
prove  that  he  may  not  have  insinuated  evil.  Let 
him,  then,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  You  cannot 
lay  your  finger  on  any  particular  passage  as  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  —  ah,  it 


is  that  which  stirs  your  wrath.  Of  course  you  must 
explain  your  meaning,  you  must  show  why  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  unwelcome  conclusion  ;  you 
must  exhibit  the  groundwork  of  yom*  faith,  and  if 
you  do  all  this  as  jou  ought  to,  you  will  be  able  to 
amuse  your  subscribers,  in  a  low  way,  considerably. 
A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  wink,  and  a  smirk,  often 
beat  words  out  of  the  field.  Insinuations  are  what 
is  wanted;  to  say  just  what  you  mean,  and  no 
more,  would  neither  be  sufficiently  prudish  nor  likely 
to  answer  your  purpose.  Yes,  the  author  has  not 
committed  himself,  but  a  loosely  worded  sentence, 
a  delicate  situation,  one  or  two  hasty  expressions, 
have  seiz  ed  you  as  a  text  of  a  discourse  unequalled 
for  sly  nastiness.  Pull  a  long  face,  Mr.  Hypocrite, 
throw  in  a  text  or  two  of  Scripture,  give  point  to 
your  scandal  by  sanctimonious  phrases,  and  the  pit 
will  be  delighted ;  after  the  farce  is  over  it  will  call 
upon  you  to  repeat  the  performance. 

An  author  sometimes  from  very  purity  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  heart  trenches  on  dangerous  ground,  then 
you  have  a  fine  chance,  you  can  point  out  what  he 
n^alljr  does  mean ;  you  can  open  the  eyes  of  the 
ublic,  and  dabble  in  implied  naughtiness  to  your 
eart’s  content ;  you  can  ^  Tartuffe  and  Satyr  in 
one ;  you  can  serve  up  the  most  piquant  little  dish 
in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  a  wTiter  who  has 
neither  said  nor  insinuated  anything  in  the  least 
degree  vicious,  and  you  can  send  ymu'  admirers 
away  with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  for  combined 
prudery  and  nastiness,  there  is  nothing  like  a  virtu¬ 
ous  leader,  or  an  indignant  critique,  in  their  pet 
Morning  Harpy. 

But  the  latest  burlesque.  Ah,  that  is  game 
worth  the  powder.  We  nave  seen  it  ourselves, 
have  we  not,  friend?  and  without  its  striking  us  as 
anything  very  atrocious.  But  then  we  are  unre¬ 
generate  beings;  we  could  afibrd  to  be  merely 
amused.  We  had  a  good  laugh,  saw  some  pretty 
faces,  and  showy,  glittering  dressi*s ;  we  admired 
the  scenery,  actually  applauded  one  or  two  of  the 
liveliest  and  funniest  songs,  and  left  the  theatre 
feeling  that  we  had  not  laid  out  our  money  in  vain. 
But  it  is  in  any  thing  but  an  equally  flippant  and 
uncensorious  spirit  that  our  Cato  of  the  press  goes 
to  the  play.  Perhaps  a  long  course  of  sweets  has 
disagreed  with  him ;  anyhow,  he  is  in  a  terribly  bad 
humor,  flourishes  his  bladder  of  peas  right  and  left, 
falls  foul  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  sees  everything 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own  vicious 
fancy,  and  takes  paper  and  pen  in  hand  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  “  coarseness  of  many  of  the 
jokes,  the  scantiness  of  the  dresses,  the  unabashed 
impudence  of  the  miserable  painted  dolls  who  de¬ 
grade  the  name  of  actress,”  &c. ;  but  really  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  taste  of  his  quality.  He  can 
see  unrestrained  profligacy  where  ordinary  mortals 
can  only  perceive  innocent  if  rather  boisterous  fun ; 
he  can  sec  the  wanton  smile  where  ordinary  folk 
can  only  remark  the  stereotyped  grin  of  the  ballet- 
dancer;  he  can  see  deliberate  wickedness,  elabor¬ 
ate  indecency,  where  the  world  in  general  notice 
nothing  but  a  dance  rather  merrier  and  less  tedious 
than  stage  dances  were  some  twenty  years  ago. 
But  vour  Lashvice  is  a  rare  man  for  looking  through 
a  millstone  ;  sin  is  the  article  required,  and,  real  or 
imaginary,  he  must  have  it ;  for  the  good  of  his 
trade,  he  cannot  be  disappointed  of  his  hangman’s 
fees,  he  must  keep  his  hand  in,  and  if  there  be  no 
prisoners  to  flog,  he  must  castigate  the  whipping¬ 
post.  He  is  a  great  authority  on  Nautch  girls,  a 
class  of  beings  with  whom  poute  society  in  general 
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has  not  much  acqumntance.  But  whenever  a  new 
burlesque  appears,  he  invariably  discovers  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  leading  actresses  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 
French  operetta  and  English  extravaganza,  if  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  other  satisfactory  result,  at  least  help 
to  supply  some  of  the  largest  daily  papers  in  the 
world  with  themes  for  sham  mural  articles.  Let 
the  viciousness  of  the  stage  then  flourish  till  time 
be  merged  in  eternity,  till  even  the  cheap  newspa¬ 
per  press  be  wanted  no  more. 

A  grand  form  of  literary  virtue  is  to  pretend  an 
excess  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  startle 
the  public  with  scandalous  allusions  to  the  private 
life  of  those  who,  by  the  very  elevation  of  their  po¬ 
sition,  are  debarred  from  retaliating  or  giving  the 
lie  to  their  cowardly  accuser.  A  column  of  prose 
or  a  column  of  verse  relying  u{X)n  calumny  for  its 
attraction,  is  wedded  to  a  tawdry  engraving  that 
appeals  to  the  least  manly  feelings  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  mob.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
highest  personage  in  the  land  is  a  task  that  seems 
of  late  to  have  been  arrogated  by  so-called  comic 
journals  without  sense  of  shame,  and  which  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  shred  of  decency  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  a  few  months  longer. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  paper  that  gives  itself 
great  airs  on  the  seore  of  superior  virtue  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  thrill  its  readers  with  a  sternly  wrathful,  a 
most  suggestive,  a  thoroughly  spicy  “  leader,”  in  re 
a  certain  correspondence  of  a  disgusting  kind  that 
hatl  lately  figured  in  the  columns  of  a  not  very  fa¬ 
mous  ladies’  magazine.  Tlie  proprietor  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  publication,  being  a  mau  wise  in  his  generation, 
took  the  hint.  For  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Cato 
the  Censor  constituted  himself  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um  for  the  very  work  that  he  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  condemn,  and  from  which,  decidedly,  a 
rich  treat  was  to  be  appn'hended  by  all  who  have 
a  penchant  tor  luscious  filth,  and  who  can  smack 
their  lips  over  carrion. 

There  is  a  very  objectionable  form  of  literary 
virtue  that  takes  the  guise  of  spotless,  infantile  in¬ 
nocence.  It  is  without  guile ;  it  is  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  It  gives  every  man,  whatever  his  known  char¬ 
acter,  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  It  is  so  very, 
very  good,  so  suspiciouslv  obtuse,  that  it  cannot  see 
evil,  though,  like  Apollyon,  it  stride  across  the 
footway  and  glare  in  the  traveller’s  face.  It  throws 
a  couleur  de  rose  over  evervthing  questionable ;  it  is 
not  plain-spoken,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  on  his 
famous  visit  to  Vauxhall;  but  when  describing  a 
place  of  vicious  repute,  it  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  nightingales,  and  conveniently  ignores  more 
sophisticated  features  of  the  establishment.  It  looks 
on  the  surface,  and  on  the  surface  only ;  it  is  no 
part  of  its  policy  to  keep  behind  the  scenes ;  imme¬ 
diate  and  not  remote  consenuences  are  the  ones 
with  which  it  concerns  itself,  and  w’hen  a  public 
rendezvous  has  incurred  a  storm  of  disapprobation, 
it  goes  there  in  the  quality  of  a  self-elected  special 
commissioner,  and  finds  everything  just  as  it  should 
be.  One  advantage  of  this  sort  of  virtue  is  that  it 
enables  a  shrewd  editor  to  make  his  paper  attrac¬ 
tive  by  means  of  quite  harmless  articles  with  sensa¬ 
tional  headings.  Who  can  resist  buying  a  weekly 
journal  of  literature  and  review  of  the  fine  arts, 
when  such  titles  as  “  Sunday  Evenings  at  Cremome,” 
“  Tlie  Nymphs  of  the  Alhambra,”  are  printed  on  the 
bills  of  contents  ? 

Literary  goodiness  of  the  above  baby-faced  kind 
D- 


is  very  amusing  in  connection  with  £ome  new  work 
that  has  roused  the  bile  of  straight-laced  critics,  — 
say  a  volume  of  poetry  by  a  gentleman  whose  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  amatorj'  passion  is  far  more  analytical 
than  edifying.  The  work  has  been  spoken  of  as 
unsuited  to  family  reading,  and  as  having  been  su<r- 
ff^ested  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  Holywell 
Street  Press.  Does  sweet  unblushing  because  ver¬ 
dant  innocence  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  ?  By  no 
means.  She  has  read  the  work  through  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  has  not  been  shocked  in  the  least. 
On  the  contrary  she  has  been'  very  much  amused. 
She  tells  you  that  she  is  quite  astounded  at  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  critics,  that  without  doubt,  private 
malice,  or  absurd  fastidiousness,  or  gross  ignorance, 
or  a  malignant  prejudice  against  youn®  and  rising, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  ^ittish  genius  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  verdict.  She  hints,  with  just  a  mo¬ 
mentary  drawing  aside  of  the  mask,  with  a  flash, 
and  no  more,  of  the  cloven  foot,  that  any  versifier 
who  fancies  himself  a  clever  fellow  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  exercise  it,  of  empty¬ 
ing  his  drains  into  the  river  of  decent  literature ; 
but  then  she  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  author  in 
question,  though  he  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  say  the  least,  of  all 
respectable  readers,  has  yet  considerately  forborne 
from  doing  so,  that  the  verses  represented  as  naugh¬ 
ty  are  quite  harmless,  and  that  Apollo  the  racy  has 
been  treated  with  great  unfairness,  and  has  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  obtuseness  of  his  critics. 
Then  come  quotations,  not  very  shocking,  though  a 
trifle  obscure.  Now  is  this  so  bad  ?  asks  Delilah ; 
and  you  are  constrained  to  answer  No.  But  the  wily 
apologist  knows  her  game ;  she  has  not  really  quoted 
the  unquotable ;  what  she  represents  as  specimens 
of  the  very  bad  indeed  really  are  no  more  than 
specimens  of  the  author  in  his  milder  mood. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  literaiy 
virtue  that  deals  in  scandalous  and  lying  publica¬ 
tions  relative  to  mysteries  of  convent  life,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  professedly  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  pure-minded  Protestant  girls  on 
their  guard. 

Neither  shall  we  linger  over  that  form  of  goodi¬ 
ness  which  condemns  literature  in  the  mass  as  sin¬ 
ful,  and  is  especially  hard  on  novels,  merely  because 
it  publishes  largely  on  its  own  account,  and  by  el¬ 
bowing  competitors  out  of  the  market,  can  secure  a 
highly  remunerative  sale  for  twaddle  among  select 
congregations. 

There  is  the  vile  and  ridiculous  cant  of  certain 
so-called  religious  miscellanies,  as  a  specimen  of 
which  we  may  quote  a  story  that  we  read  not  long 
ago,  intended  to  illustrate  the  pernicious  efiects 
consequent  upon  a  taste  for  fiction.  A  young  man 
of  exemplary  habits  developed  into  a  notorious  evil¬ 
doer  and  an  habitual  drunkard.  When  questioned 
by  a  gullable  individual  as  to  the  causes  of  his  fall¬ 
ing  away,  he  rtiplicd  with  an  air  of  remorse  that  his 
sins  were  all  owing  to  his  having  in  early  life  yield¬ 
ed  to  a  temptation  to  read  a  novel  written  bv  whom 
would  the  reader  guess  ?  Paul  de  Kock,  Eugene 
Sue,  Dumas  the  younger  ?  O,  dear,  no ;  but  by  the 
virtuous  and  exemplary  Sir  Walter  Scott! 

A  singular  form  of  literary  virtue  is  displayed  in 
the  perverted  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty 
and  honor,  of  love  and  purity,  entertained  by 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  certain  young  ladies’ 
novels.  But  this  topic,  tempting  though  it  be,  is  one 
to  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which 
to  do  justice  at  present.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in 
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concluuoD  that  the  virtue  of  newspapers  is  very  like 
the  virtue  of  the  sta^e,  in  these  two  respects  at  all 
events,  that  it  is  highly  effective,  and  that  it  pays. 
It  is  not  the  virtue  of  every-day  life,  but  something 
much  better,  a  glorious  soap-bubble  that  dissolves 
when  you  attempt  to  grasp  it.  It  makes  you  cry, 
it  stirs  your  enthusiasm,  it  results  in  tremendous 
applause,  in  vigorous  rapping  on  the  floor  with 
walking-stick  and  umbrella.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  against  it  is  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  good.  It 
passes  muster  at  the  time,  but  on  sober  reflection 
you  are  sure  you  have  been  humbugged.  Philanthro¬ 
py  run  up  In'  contract  has  always  a  slight  smell  of 
the  shop.  You  know  the  actors  did  not  mean  what 
they  said ;  you  know  the  writer,  though  a  highly 
respectable  individual,  and  a  most  painstaking  ar¬ 
tist,  deals  out  the  finer  emotions  of  nis  soul  by  the 
imperial  pint.  Yon  are  not  lastingly  impressed, 
you  are  not  moved  to  adopt  a  new  course  of  life, 
though  at  first  you  may  have  been  a  trifle  staggered. 
You  see  by  anS  by  that  the  ^shing,  all-embracing 
amiability  that  caused  five  minutes  to  pass  so  pleas- 
i  antly,  was  mere  gooseberry  champagne  furnished  as  1 
1  per  agreement,  or,  not  to  wander  too  far  away  from 
matters  purely  Iherarj',  a  fine  piece  of  stage  rant ' 
I  elaborated  with  an  eye  to  pit  and  gallery.  You 
I  have  been  taken  in,  and  yet  you  are  not  angry.  It 
was  a  capital  play,  the  illusion  was  perfect,  tiiat  is 
all.  No  fraud  was  intended.  At  the  outset  you 
thought  the  writer  a  very  good  fellow,  now  you  are 
the  more  inclined  to  commend  him  for  his  cleverness. 

The  advantage  to  a  paper  of  literary  virtue  — 
always  kept  on  tap  —  is  obvious.  It  imparts  to  the 
publication  an  air  of  pliilanthropy,  of  strict  recti¬ 
tude  of  purpose,  of  good  fellowship,  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  stand  no  nonsense,  of  having  a  heart  in  the 
right  place.  It  wins  for  it  the  sympathies  of  inater- 
familias;  it  helps  to  soothe  the  ruffled  vanity  of 
those  whose  not  verj"  thrilling  communications  have 
been  rejected.  To  the  writer  himself  literary  vir¬ 
tue  is  so  far  of  benefit  that  it  is  convertible  into 
cash,  that  it  is  a  salable  commodity,  and  that  it 
helps  to  pay  his  butcher’s  bill ;  further  than  this, 
witn  a  certain  class  it  procures  him  a  cheaj)  and 
convenient  reputation  for  the  highest  moral  excel¬ 
lence. 

Literary  virtue  is  something  like  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
very  pretty  to  look  at  but  liable  if  subjected  to  a 
crucial  test  to  crumble  into  ashes.  It  is  usefiil  to 
authors  and  publishers  who  wish  to  keep  competi¬ 
tors  out  of  the  market,  it  is  the  best  electroplate  to 
be  had  for  the  price,  it  makes  a  glitter  and  is  by  no 
means  expensive,  it  is  destructive  of  the  sale  of 
naughty  books  because  no  one  cares  to  buy  such 
works  so  long  as  he  can  read  an  indignant  and 
thoroughly  searching  critique.  Finally,  it  has  all 
the  attractive  features  of  a  solemn  burlesijue,  and 
no  doubt  was  invented  principally  with  a  view  to 
supply  us  with  material  for  the  learned  and  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect  praiseworthy  article  that  we  have  just 
completed. 


TOM  BUTLER. 

V.  —  THE  FUNERAL. 

It  would  be  hard  upon  me  to  give  in  detail  the 
incidents  of  this  most  delightful  of  days.  I  could 
have  gone  on  thus  for  a  week,  now  in  the  back 
seat,  now  walking,  now  running,  now  inside.  I 
only  regretted  the  absence  of  Vixen  the  First,  who 
womd  have  run  under  the  carriage  the  whole  way. 


her  red  jaws  open,  and  enjoying  all  far  more  than 
I  did.  The  anecdotes  and  good  things  I  heard 
were  indescribable.  But  at  last,  about  ten  o’clock, 
when  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  Mr.  John’s  lamps 
were  blazing,  throwing  out  a  fierce  glare  on  both 
sides,  like  two  wicked  eyes,  the  trees  began  to  grow 
thick,  and  the  plantations  to  cluster,  and  the  road 
to  grow  more  like  a  .green  lane.  Mr.  John  set 
about  looking  round,  .and  breaking  into  exclama¬ 
tions,  “  Modye,  Modye  1  well,  well  !  ”  which  I 
assumed  was  regret,  as  certain  memorials  brought 
back  the  memory  of  the  late  owner.  Here  were 
cottages,  and  people  standing  at  the  doors,  and 
here  was  a  narrow  five-barred  gate  open,  through 
which  we  turned,  —  the  back  avenue.  We  now 
went  along  smoothly,  plunged  into  a  yet  d<arker 
avenue  cut  in  a  plantation,  which  wound  round 
and  round  about,  tlirough  whose  trees  we  saw 
sparkling  the  lights  of  the  house.  “  Modye,  Mod¬ 
ye  1  well,  well !  ”  again  came  from  my  companion. 
And  now  we  came  up,  with  a  sweep  and  crunching 
of  gravel,  to  a  great  solid  house,  burly,  strong,  and 
massive,  and  full  of  many  windows.  The  door  was 
wide  open,  and  a  young  man  that  seemed  to  me 
all  blac^  was  coming  out. 

“Very,  very  kind  of  you.  Uncle  Jack,  to  come  — 
vety !  ” 

The  brave  Tom  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed 
to  account  for  hix  8vmi)athizing  presence ;  in  fact, 
did  it  so  well  th.at  tie  black  gentleman  said  it  was 
very  good  of  him,  and  that  ie  felt  it  exceedingly. 
I  was  a  little  himt  to  find  that  no  one  seemed  to 
think  it  good  of  »ne  to  come  so  far ;  and,  though 
the  ca])tain  whispered  him,  and  evidently  spoke 
about  me,  he  merely  said,  — 

“  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  (|uitc  right.” 

'There  was  a  great  hall,  with  hats  on  the  table, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  full  of  “  grand  ”  tilings ;  a  bil- 
liiird- table,  antlers,  pictures,  and  innumerable  doors, 
which  led  everyAvhere.  “I’ll  show  you  your  rooms, 
and  then  we  can  have  dinner  when  you  like,”  he 
s.aid ;  a  sjieecli  wliicli  still  seemed  to  leave  me  out. 
Tlien  we  went  mi  a  large  staircase,  they  talking  in 
a  low  voice ;  “  Poor  Jenny  bears  up  wonderful,”  I 
heard  him  say,  “  wonderfully  on  the  whole.  But 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  the  pull.”  What  pull 
could  he  mean  ?  “  Ay,  ay  !  ”  said  tlie  captain. 

“  I  am  an  old  horse  myseu,  and  can’t  expect  to 
draw  forever.”  'Then  he  asked  “  how  was  Bill,” 
and  Bill  himself  came  in,  a  jolly  young  man  with 
a  verj'  large  red  beard,  his  hands  in  his  pockets ; 
and  a  very  limp  old  servant-man,  whose  head  shook 
mysteriously,  and  who,  I  must  say,  was  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  be  really  in  grief.  lie  was 
called  “  Old  D.an.” 

Dinner  was  in  the  large  dining-room,  which,  I 
recollect,  had  a  large  folding-screen  near  the  door, 
all  over  the  most  diverting  caricatures.  The  meal 
began  in  a  rather  ghostly  manner,  though  the  guests 
sat  down  with  alacrity,  and  the  brave  Tom,  who 
had  now  got  quite  on  the  footing  of  a  private  re¬ 
lation,  declared  he  couhl  “  eat  oats  like  a  horse.” 
After  the  first  course,  the  conversation  grew  almost 
cheerful,  without  any  unpleasant  reference  to  the 
deceased.  As  I  said,  “  Old  Dan  ”  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  situation,  and  the  man  in 
the  beard  apologized  for  his  neglect,  saying  “  that 
these  old  fellows  really  revelled  in  funerals.”  I 
noticed  that  they  spoke  with  infinite  zest  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  “  of  the  way  Lord  Loveland  had  behaved,” 
“  such  a  friendly,  considerate  note,”  and  who  was 
going  to  post  ten  miles  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
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ceremony.  That  “  stuck-up  fellow,  Sir  John,”  had 
just  behaved  as  he  always  did,  neither  better  nor 
worse  :  could  not  leave  town,  and  all  that.  Many ’s 
the  bottle  he ’d  had  at  this  house.  Not  a  word  of 
sending  his  carriage  even.  Tlie  captain  said  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  had  “  tlie  soul  of  a  snijwj ;  ”  and 
the  brave  Tom,  who  seemed  to  be  now  raised  into 
an  authority,  said  it  seemed  to  him  “  damned  low.” 
The  man  with  the  beard  said  that  was  it;  he  began 
low  and  he ’d  end  low.  Then  in  the  same  enjoy¬ 
able  way,  they  talked  over  “  Dobbyn,”  who  had 
“done  everytlu'ng  nicely,  capitally,  and  quietly.” 
No  fuss,  you  know.  She,  poor  thing  (and  mey  mo¬ 
tioned  up  to  tlie  ceiling),  was  for  having  Fulkes, 
of  London,  down,  and  doing  it  in  the  swell,  reckless 
style,  bring  down  his  own  men,  and  all  that.  (“  Fol¬ 
ly,  folly,”  said  the  captain.)  Ridiculous.  Why, 
Dobbyn,  here,  has  done  it  just  as  well,  and  for  half 
the  money.  “  I  can  make  my  own  terms  with  him.” 
Tlien  they  spoke  of  other  arrangements.  How  well 
the  dean  had  behaved  ;  he  had  written  in  the  hand¬ 
somest  way  (here  his  letter  was  duly  read  out)  to¬ 
day  ;  “  that  their  little  differences  were  all  buried 
in  the  grave,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  his 
last  tribute  of  respect  by  officiating.”  “  To  tell  you 
the  truth,”  said  our  host,  rubbing  liisliands,  “noth¬ 
ing  could  have  fallen  out  more  nicely,  for,  really, 
to  nave  that  low  beast  of  a  Busby  grunting  out  the 
service  woidd  have  spoiled  everything.  It  was 
very,  very  nice  of  the  dean ;  it  will  give  quite  an 
air  you  know.” 

“1  declare  it  was,”  said  the  captain,  “delicate 
and  handsome ;  and  it  will  read  well  in  tlie  pajiers, 
—  a  tip-top  fellow  like  that.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  other,  secretly  rubbing  his 
hands  under  the  table,  “  everything  has  fallen  out 
in  the  nicest  way.” 

That  night  I  lay  in  a  vast  chamber  in  a  vast  bed, 
with  old  red  cliintz  curtains,  grown  quite  limp  and 
soft.  At  one  corner  I  had  to  raise  my  voice  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  captain,  who  was  to  occupy  another  vast 
four-{)ost  structure  at  the  otlier  side.  lie  was  qmte  in 
spirits,  for  he  owned  this  was  one  of  the  best  nouses 
for  old  whiskey  in  the  country.  I  see  liim  now  bent 
over  his  {xirtmanteau,  laying  out  his  brushes  and 
razors  for  the  morning,  and  talking  pleasantly  as 
he  did  so.  “  I  wonder  how  it ’s  going  with  the 
poor  old  boy  up  stairs  ?  ” 

Later,  wnen  he  was  getting  into  bed,  he  said: 
“  Egad,  I’ll  lose  my  way  here,  if  I  don’t  take  care. 
Any  way,  these  are  roomier  quarters  than  the  poor 
old  Buck  has  got  into  now.  An’  God  forgive  me. 
Sure,  I  ought  to  lie  in  grief,  but  by  and  by  they  ’ll 
be  coming  to  measure  Uncle  Jack.  Good  night, 
my  boy.” 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  up  early.  I  heard 
the  rooks,  chief  mourners,  very  noisy  outside,  and 
stole  down.  It  was  a  very  fine,  fresh  morning,  and 
I  was  in  delight  with  the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of 
the  place.  The  solid,  vast  old  trees,  the  rich  de¬ 
mesne,  the  noble  openings,  the  grand  old  tnmks,  the 
sweet  air,  the  general  sense  of  dignity  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  —  all  this  was  new  and  overpowering  to  me. 
No  one  was  abroad  save  these  early  rooks,  who  might 
have  known  there  was  a  funeral  on  foot.  Then  I 
got  round  by  the  back,  towards  where  the  gardens 
lay,  with  a  nigh  brick  wall  encircling  them.  The 
delight  of  that  early  walk  I  did  not  soon  forget. 

By  the  time  I  returned  it  was  past  eight  o’clock, 
and  I  saw  carriages  winding  up  the  avenue  already ; 
a  crowd  of  peasants  and  beggars,  for  whom  the  day 
was  a  swt  of  festival,  were  beginning  to  be  grouped 


about  the  door.  Inside,  it  seemed  to  me,  people 
were  always  going  up  and  down-  stairs ;  Imt  what 
most  excited  my  curiosity  and  interest  was  a  florid 
man,  very  eager  and  busy,  who  was  at  wwk  in  the 
hall  fitting  long  pieces  of  crape  “  on  all  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  hats.”  ’Ihe  old  retainers  and  Mr.  John  were 
equally  busy  and  excited  in  collecting  such  of  these 
articles  as  were  absent  from  rooms  up  stairs.  I 
noticed  the  nice  anxiety  of  the  florid  man  that  no 
one  should  be  left  out  or  forgotten,  and  his  evident 
trouble  about  two  missing  ones,  which  could  not 
“  be  got,  high  or  low,”  but  now  I  trace  this  feeling 
to  a  mere  natural  professional  anxiety.  He  had  a 
box,  too,  of  very  clumsily-shaped  black  gloves, 
which  looked  as  if  they  would  fit  no  one,  and,  no 
doubt,  did  not.  But  for  Mr.  John  the  transforma¬ 
tion  was  amazing.  He  was  eveiywhere;  but  he 
had  undertaken  with,  delight  the  office,  with  assist¬ 
ance,  of  course,  of  fitting  cm  every  coachman  and 
footman  an  almost  tnaiisive  white  linen  scarf  and 
hat-band,  of  which  grotesque  gear  a  perfect  pile 
\-AY  on  the  hall  table.  'The  general  alacrity  and  air 
or  business  was  surprising.  Every  moment  a  car¬ 
riage  drove  up,  an^  after  due  setting  down  vX  the 
owner,  the  ceremonv  of  investiture  of  driver  and 
footman  was  proceeded  with.  'The  guest,  I  noticed, 
always  entered  with  a  well-meant  effort  at  solem¬ 
nity  on  his  face,  which  was  quite  thrown  away  on 
the  audience.  Every  such  arrival  Mr.  Dobbyn  sur¬ 
veyed  narrowly,  or  rather  Ids  hat,  doubtful  whether 
he  was  down  on  his  list  for  crape  or  gloves.  'Hie 
dean’s  shovel  he  seized  on  actually  before  it  was 
off  that  dignitary’s  head. 

The  host  seemed  to  be  alwavs  coming  down  stairs 
in  a  reckless  way.  Would  then  go  off*  laterally, 
and  after  an  interval  mysteriously  come  down  stairs 
again.  There  was  a  vast  breakfast  going  on  in  the 
large  dining-room,  and  eveiy  one,  alter  their  hats 
had  been  taken  from  them,  was  motioned  in  by  one 
of  Mr.  Dobbyn’s  men.  The  solemn  faces  immedi¬ 
ately  cleared,  and  I  must  say  such  a  hearty  meal, 
such  tremendous  “  cutting  and  coming  again,”  the 
captain’s  phrase,  such  going  to  the  side  table,  such 
hewing  there,  such  crackling  sounds  of  the  division 
of  bimes  and  joints,  I  have  never  heard  since.  In 
the  midst  of  which  scene  we  saw  the  host  flitting  in 
now  and  again,  and  surveying  us  all  uneasily.  The 
family  doctor  and  the  local  clergy  and  others  taking 
this  for  a  sign  of  grief,  would  get  rid  of  their  mouth¬ 
ful  as  hastily  as  they  could,  and  offer  sj-mpathy  with 
a  severe  wring  of  the  band,  and  a  “  My  dear 
friend,”  which  I  heard  the  host  answer  in  the  same 
mechanical  way,  with  a  “  Ah,  yes !  ”  Then  his  eye 
wandered  round  ^ain :  “  Is  Lord  Loveland  in 
here  ?  ” 

At  last  there  was  a  great  slow  crunching  on  the 
gravel.  We  all  looke<i  up,  and  we  all  knew  by  an 
instinet  that  this  was  the  fatal  vehicle,  which  comes 
to  the  door  of  most  of  us,  and  gives  us  a  ride  in  state  at 
least  once.  From  the  window  we  could  not  see  it, 
but  we  could  note  all  faces  turned  in  one  direction. 
At  the  same  moment  my  Lord  must  have  driven  up 
and  the  sounds  of  wheels  became  mingled ;  for  the 
host  was  entering  eagerly,  with  a  sort  of  ship’s  fig¬ 
ure-head,  whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  to  wlmm  hie 
was  saying  in  a  low  voice,  “  Really,  my  Lord,  so 
kind,  I  shall  never  forget  it.”  Every  one,  I  saw, 
the  country  doctors,  the  clergy,  had  a  sort  of  in¬ 
stinct  to  rise  up  and  bow  in  hmnage ;  at  least  every 
one  moved  on  their  chairs  uneasiTv,  as  if  that  was 
the  first  prompting.  His  Lwdship  would  take 
neghing.  O  dear  n<^  he  said,  except  indeed  a  little 
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chasse  after  his  long  ride.  ‘'To  be  sure,  to  be 
sure,”  and  he  was  at  once  removed  to  the  study, 
while  in  a  moment  the  host  passed  through,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  for  glasses  and  a  case  bottle. 

Now  the  captain,  and  I,  and  brave  Tom  are  out 
in  the  hall.  Every  one  is  looking  for  their  hats, 
which  are  hard  to  find,  so  disguised  are  they. 
Dobbyn  full  of  business  to  the  last  hour,  assisting 
the  captain  to  a  dismal  cloak  without  folds,  and  of 
a  shrunken  curtailed  simplicity  which  hung  close  to 
the  person. 

I  did  not  then  stop  to  think  over  how  many  de¬ 
spairing  hearts  and  broken  spirits,  those  rusty  wind¬ 
ing-sheets  for  the  living  had  been  wrapped,  and 
how  they  must  have  become  charged,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  agonies  of  bereavement.  The  captain, 
who  had  real  heart  and  feeling,  —  indeed,  when 
I  long  after  made  acouaintance  with  Sterne’s 
Captain  Shandy,  I  found  nis  correct  likeness,  —  al¬ 
ways  honestly  said  that  he  felt  to  his  relations  very 
much  as  he  did  to  strangers ;  and  that  the  friends 
he  had  made  were  more  tender  and  kind  to  him 
than  any  blood  relations  in  the  world.  So  I  did 
think  him  unfeeling  as  I  looked  at  him,  with  won¬ 
der,  invested  in  his  new  uniform,  his  hat  swathed 
in  a  cumbrous  crape  bandage,  when  he  looked 
down  at  me,  and  whispered,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  “  Egad  I  they ’ve  made  a  guy  of  me  at  last, 
eh  ?  ”  As  for  the  bold  Tom,  he  was  hurrying 
about,  a  perfect  tnend  of  the  family,  carrying  his 
black  bandage,  his  face  composed  to  an  expression 
of  sympathy,  whispering  now  with  Mr.  IXibbyn, 
and  now  consulting  with  the  host. 

But  now  that  dismal  procession  down  the  stairs, 
of  which  I  have  seen  many  patterns  since,  was 
taking  place ;  which,  indeed,  then  struck  me  with  a 
sort  of  chill  and  awe.  I  recall  distinctly  the  sort  of 
scuffling  and  struggle  as  it  came  round  corners,  and 
the  muttered  and  familiar  directions  of  the  over¬ 
burdened  men.  Then  every  one  was  serious  and 
impressed,  and  the  women  of  the  household,  whom 
Mr.  Dobbyn  had  taken  care  to  encase  in  perfect 
mainsails  of  linen,  began  to  weep  and  sob.  Then 
came  the  mourning  coaches,  and  the  captain  was 
seized  on,  home  off  by  Dobbyn,  and  shut  in  with 
three  other  gentlemen  in  a  sort  of  jet-black  cell. 
The  brave  Tom  I  n^ally  think  secured  a  place  in 
the  second  mourning  coach.  I  know  I  saw  him 
giving  directions,  his  crape  fluttering  and  tossing 
like  a  weeping  willow,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  host  was,  “  We  can  put  Mr.  Auch- 
muty  in  our  chariot,”  a  proposal  received  with  a 
tumult  of  gratitude.  Though  considering  I  was 
next  heir  male  to  the  green  chariot,  1  might  have 
been  a  little  piqued  at  this  disposal  of  the  chattel, 
especially  as  I  was  rather  curtly  told  I  must  stay 
bemnd.  Tliis  was  of  course  well  meant.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  all  through  this  momentous  business  I  was 
quite  passed  over,  almost  contemptuously.  How¬ 
ever,  I  saw  the  procession  wind  off,  and  for  long 
after  saw  it  far  away,  winding  snake-like  among 
the  far-off  trees,  the  great  six-horse  wain  leading 
and  nodding  gloomily,  Dobbyu’s  white  linen  flash¬ 
ing  out  grotesquely,  as  though  the  drivers  were  all 
jackdaws.  The  rooks  made  a  prodigious  commotion 
among  themselves,  and  seemed  to  know  that  some¬ 
thing  mortuary  and  congenial  was  up,  as  indeed, 
the  old  servants  about  the  place  took  pains  to  re¬ 
mark  with  much  shaking  of  the  head. 

That  was  a  curious  morning  for  me.  Tlie  house 
seemed  to  be  deserted,  every  one  having  gone  off. 
But  they  all  came  back  very  soon  in  a  sort  of  rabble 
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rout,  pell-mell,  and  anyhow.  Every  one  seemed 
eager  to  be  off,  and  I  noted  there  seemed  to  be  a 
great  weight  off  the  host’s  mind.  The  chariot  then 
came  round,  but  we  had  not  nearly  so  pleasant  a 
journey  back. 

VI.  tom’s  finale. 

After  this  Tom  Butler  became  more  and  more 
regartlcd  by  the  family.  lie  was  worth  a  dozen, 
said  the  captain,  “  of  those  fashionable  skipjacks, 
who  would  n’t  just  crook  their  little  finger  to  save 
you  from  starving.  A  dozen,  —  a  thousand  I  should 
say.”  He  was  always  doing  some  good-natured 
and  useful  service  for  the  ladies.  And  he  always 
contrived  to  succeed,  not  being  one  of  those  who 
came  back,  as  the  c.aptain  said  again,’ “with  tlieir 
finger  in  their  mouth.”  He  was  so  amusing  and 
such  good  company.  At  the  same  time  stories 
would  come  to  the  family  of  strange  acts  of  wildness, 
debts,  bills,  and  what  was  known  generally  as 
“  scrapes.”  These  he  would  unfold  at  private  in¬ 
terviews,  from  which  I  was  summarily  ordered  out. 
'They  lasted  for  hours,  and  he  submitted  to  l)eing 
gravely  lectured,  and  went  away  very  grateful  and 
quiet.  At  our  more  public  table  he  was  less  re¬ 
served,  and  used  to  dwell  loudly  on  “  that  tyrant 
Baker,”  “  that  Jack  of  a  major,  as  miserable  a  little 
cur  as  ever  put  on  uniform.”  He  was  again  gently 
reproved  and  remonstrated  with,  yet  in  a  sort  of 
goiod-humored  toleration,  as  though  the  right  were 
still  on  his  side.  He  should  restrain  himself,  it  was 
for  his  interest,  &c.  But  if  we  only  knew  what  “  a 
beast”  that  Baker  was,  what  a  low,  overbearing, 
mean  cub,  that  officers  and  men  both  hated,  the 
very  horses  would  have  a  kick  at  him  if  he  gave 
them  a  chance.  And  who  was  he,  after  all,  to  be 
taking  airs  over  gentlemen?  Why,  would  we  be¬ 
lieve  it,  his  fatlier  is  an  oil  and  pickle  fellow  in  the 
city,  .sells  over  the  very  counter  1  A  nice  chap  to 
be  set  over  gentlemen !  The  colonel  is  a  gentleman, 
but  he  is  nothing  but  a  shopman.  I  doubt  if  these 
doctrines  would  be  approved  of  coming  from  any 
other  lips. 

One  day,  however,  comes  the  noble  Tom  with  a 
proposal  of  tlie  most  startling  and  even  dazzling 
nature.  I  must  come  and  dine  with  him  :  see  what 
the  mess  was  like.  This  extraordinary  proposal 
seemed  really  absurd,  as  wild  and  daring  as  going 
off  to  Australia  in  a  clipper  ship,  and  coming  from 
another  would  have  convulsed  the  house  ;  but  the 
brave  Tom  had  the  art  of  importing  an  air  of  easy 
feasibility  to  all  his  schemes.  The  gallant  fellow 
could  do  what  he  liked.  He  would  take  care  of 
me,  send  me  home  in  a  cab  with  his  orderly  ser¬ 
geant,  or  come  himself.  There  was  but  faint  op¬ 
position.  It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  boy 
should  begin  to  see  sometliing  of  men,  it  Would 
rub  him  up  a  bit,  and  show  him  life.  I  had  no  ob¬ 
jection,  it  may  Ixj  well  conceived.  A  sumptuous 
banquet,  that  involved  rare  wines  and  dishes,  was 
what  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  economy  of  my 
life.  I  had  read  of  such  things  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  Roman  history.  The  high-spirited  Tom  said 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  would  be  more 
unshackled,  as  “  the  oil  and  pickle  fellow  ”  would 
l)e  away.  “  Gone  to  the  shop,”  he  suppo.sed,  and 
he  was  to  be  senior  officer  of  tlie  evening. 

It  was  an  exciting  day.  Dinner  habitually  for 
me  at  five,  was  on  tliis  occasion  at  eight.  Dressing, 
as  usual,  was  a  laborious  and  even  painful  operation, 
but  I  bore  those  vestiary  tortures  cheerfully.  The 
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hour  at  last  arrived,  and,  carefully  admonished  to  plass  anc 
keep  a  guanl  over  myself  as  though  all  my  eternal  (“  You  a 
interests  were  at  stake,  as  though  I  was  habitually  grim  oil  i 
•nven  to  excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking  and  thing  to  i 
could  not  be  trusted  in  sight  of  those  dangerous  casket  oi 
seductions  without  falling,  I  was  driven  away  in  a  presentet 
cab.  "  ,  “  Poor 

Not  without  awe  and  nervousness  did  we  turn  in-  and  spea 
to  the  archway  of  the  barrack.  It  was  the  first  ever  stej 
time,  also,  I  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  as  the  tell  you, 
high-spirited  Tom  would  say,  “  on  my  own  care  for  1 
h<x)k.”  That  hook  I  felt  gradually  bending  sand  po« 
away  out  of  all  shape  under  me,  or  in  me.  The  tlemanly 
soldier  at  the  gate  rose  on  his  toes,  looked  in  at  Tliere 
me  a  little  suspiciously,  and  said  something  to  the  stout  ma 
cabman.  The  row  o^  lights  in  the  messKHim  win-  Stapletoi 
(lows  quite  awed  me,  so  did  the  lounging  soldiers  Tower,  ’ 
at  the  door.  But  the  noble  and  gallant  Tom,  and  paid 
with  careful  forethought  was  there  to  receive  me,  bit  of  na 
and  led  me  in  through  the  ranks  of  glittering  war-  “  An  < 
riors,  though  up  a  rather  dirty  stone  staircase,  the  Majc 
which  did  not  correspond.  “  I  made  a  mistake,”  time.  V 
he  whispered,  as  he  went  up,  his  arm  on  my  shoul-  gewgaws 
(ler.  “  ^at  pickle  fellow  is  actually  senior  officer  “  Yes 
to-night,  and  the  colonel  is  away.  What  a  swell  champafl 
we  are  !  ’Pon  my  word,  a  blue  and  silver  waist-  Baker,  y 
coat !  ”  A  kind  compliment  that  almost  made  me  “  I  sai 
blush.  “  when  j 

Tom  was  in  a  loose  op«‘n  “  shell  jacket,”  that  with  it. 
seemed  the  perfection  of  elegant  ease  and  comfort,  were  the 
A  number  of  officers,  very  noisy,  were  standing  on,  and 
round,  also  in  loose  shell  jackets;  and  by  putting  be  turne 
their  hands  deep  in  their  pockets  and  throwing  “  I  thi 
their  jackets  far  back  off  their  shoulders,  they  also  very  nea 
seemed  to  convey  the  jierfection  of  elegant  ease,  breakfas 
They  were  of  all  sizes,  some  tall,  stout  men  with  “  Onl; 
rusty  mustaches;  others,  little  round  chubby  men,  towers, 
while  some  seemed  only  two  or  three  years  older  “  No,” 
than  I  was.  One,  however,  stood  bv  himself,  his  so  as  the 
back  to  the  fire  and  one  hand  behind  bis  back.  He  it  a  disl 
was  reading  a  letter.  A  bald-headed,  bloodless,  could  Ijc 
pinch-lipped  person,  without  any  mustache.  He  Tlie  1 
looked,  indeed,  as  the  brave  Tom  sAid,  as  if  he  had  and,  in  j 
turned  all  the  blood  he  had  into  anchovy  sauce  for  what  1 1 
the  shop,  and  a  poor  condiment  it  would  make.  cruet-sts 
Tom  led  me  in,  and  actually  brought  me  up  to  pickles, 
this  stiff  being.  thing.” 

“  Major  Baker,”  he  said,  boldly,  “  this  is  my  friend  Even 

and  guest.”  The  other  read  on,  turned  over  the  moment, 
page,  finished  the  sentence,  and  then  looked  up.  and  chai 
“  What !  this  lad  ?  ”  «  Tlie 

“  Why  not  V  ”  said  Tom,  reddening ;  “  we  we^c  vou.  Mi 
once  such  a  thing  as  a  lad  oimselves.”  bowed  t 

“  You  won’t  find  me  denying  that.  Captain  But-  rifled  b< 
ler ;  though  some  people  behave  as  lads  all  their  flow  int< 
lives.”  indeed. 

Tom  was  going  to  reply,  when  some  of  the  officers  Tom  Bu 
came  round,  and  the  burly  one,  whose  chest  stuck  other  s( 
very  much  out  of  his  jacket,  stooped  and  spoke  to  me  ;  — 
me,  and  asked,  was  I  going  to  be  a  soldier  ? ”  I  “I  ha 
answered  i-eadlly,  no :  that,  unfortunately,  it  had  holed  hi 
been  resolved  I  should  go  to  the  bar  when  I  came  bottle  ol 
to  the  proper  age  to  be  called.  That  it  had  been  joying  y 
my  own  wish  to  follow  their  profession,  but  that  it  Come,  h 
seemed  wiser  on  the  whole  to  choose  the  bar,  owing  mess  wr 
to  the  chances  of  becoming  Lord  High  Chancellor,  they  ha 
or  .Judge,  or  Attorney-General.  At  this  they  said,  smart. 

“  O,  indeed,”  and  seemed  greiitly  interested.  See-  glass.  ] 
ing  this,  1  would  have  enlarged  much  more  on  this  die  for  r 
subject,  only  some  one  announced  dinner  in  a  soft  ment  wc 
voice,  and  we  all  moved  in.  This  t 

Such  a  scene  of  splendor  1  such  gold  and  silver,  merely  t 


glass  and  flowers !  I  sat  next  to  the  noble  Tom 
(“  You  are  my  guest,  you  know,”)  and  close  to  the 
grim  oil  and  pickle  major.  Tom  explained  every¬ 
thing  to  me.  The  four  golden  soldiers  carrj’ing  a 
casket  on  their  heads  in  the  centre,  was  a  “  trophy  ” 
presented  by  a  late  colonel. 

“  Poor  Stapleton,”  said  Tom,  raising  his  voice, 
and  speaking  across  to  Griffin,  “  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  stepped,  and  a  true  gentleman,  who,  let  me 
tell  you,  are  getting  uncommon  scarce.  We  did  n’t 
care  for  his  bit  of  ^ate,  though  it  cost  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds ;  wc  missed  his  good-nature  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  heart.” 

Tliere  was  great  adhesion  to  this  sentiment,  the 
stout  man  saving  shortly,  “devilish  good  fellow, 
Stapleton.”  Tom  then  pointed  me  out  the  Silver 
Tower,  which  the  regiment  had  bought  in  India, 
and  paid  five  hundred  pounds  for.  An  exquisite 
bit  of  native  workmanship. 

“  An  exquisite  bit  of  useless  extravagance,”  said 
the  Major,  austerely ;  “  recollect  I  opposed  it  at  the 
time.  We  have  n’t  money  to  throw  away  on  such 
gewgaws.” 

“  Yes ;  you  imposed  it,”  smd  Tom,  tossing  off 
champagne.  “  I  ’ll  bear  you  out  in  that.  Major 
Baker,  you  do  that  always.” 

“  I  said  at  the  time,”  went  on  the  Major,  coldly, 
“  when  you  have  got  it  you  won’t  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  And  I  was  right ;  you.  Captain  Butler, 
were  the  main  author  of  the  scheme,  and  forced  it 
on,  and  to  this  hour  you  can’t  tell  what  use  it  could 
be  turned  to.” 

“  I  think,”  the  stout  Griffin  said,  “  it  would  be  a 
very  neat  thing  for  Yorkshire  pie  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast.” 

“  Only  the  good  bits  would  get  all  stuck  in  the 
towers.  You  ’re  a  precious  one.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Major,  coldly,  “  not  half  so  much 
so  as  the  original  promoter  of  the  scheme.  Making 
it  a  dish  for  a  pie  is  better  than  planning  what 
could  lie  of  use  to  no  mortal  born.” 

Tlie  brave  Tom  Butler’s  cheeks  were  flaming, 
and,  in  a  steady  voice,  he  said,  slowly,  “  I  tell  you 
what  I  think  we  could  make  of  it,  —  a  handsome 
cruet-stand,  with  compartments  for  the  pepper  and 
pickles,  and  mustiird  and  anchovies.  It ’s  the  very 
thing.” 

Even  I  understood.  There  was  a  silence  for  a 
moment,  but  the  good-natured  fat  man  struck  in, 
and  changed  the  subject. 

“  Tlie  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  champagne  with 
vou,  Mr.  Fitz-Carter,”  he  said,  bowing  to  me.  I 
loowcd  to  him  in  return.  A  waiter  flew  with  a  glo¬ 
rified  bottle,  and  allowed  the  ambrosial  liquor  to 
flow  into  my  open-mouthed  goblet.  It  was  nectar, 
indeed.  It  was  the  first  time,  too,  I  had  tasted  it. 
Tom  Butler  and  the  Major  were  looking  at  each 
other  steadily;  In  a  moment  Tom  whispered  to 
me ;  — 

“  I  had  Iiim  there,  my  friend ;  I  think  that  shot 
holed  him,  went  through  him,  shivered  him  like  a 
bottle  of  Harvey’s  sauce.  tVell,  I  hope  you  are  en¬ 
joying  your  dinner.  I  am  getting  into  spirits  again. 
Come,  have  a  glass  of  champagne  with  me.  'These 
mess  waiters,  you  know,  are  all  soldiers ;  you  see 
they  have  got  mustaches,  and  that  makes  ’em  so 
smart.  'That ’s  my  fellow.  Bob,  that  filled  your 
glass.  Bob ’s  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  would 
die  for  me.  Old  Baker,  there,  any  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  would  just  shoot  for  sixpence.” 

'This  terrible  state  of  things  quite  scared  me,  not 
merely  the  general  tone  of  mind  as  to  the  projected 
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assasiiinAtion,  but  the  small  »um  for  which  it  was 
proposed  to  be  executed.  He  told  me  many  other 
details  about  this  nOw  world,  which  both  amazed 
and  delighted  me.  This  narrative  he  punctuated, 
as  it  were,  with  many  a  glass,  and  rose  eveij  moment 
in  spirits.  He,  however,  owing  to  a  promise  he  had 
made  elsewhere,  checked  me  after  my  second  glass. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “just  at  first,  you  know. 
When^'ou  have  made  your  head,  then  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  ante-room, 
where  smoking  and  cara-playing  set  in.  Some  of 
the  stout  men  were  really  most  good-natured  to  me, 
and  seemed  so  anxious  to  know  all  about  me,  and 
listened  so  attentively,  that  I  felt  I  could  do  no 
less  than  be  as  communicative  as  I  could.  So  I 
told  them  all  about  myself,  and  who  my  tutor  was, 
and  what  1  was  learning ;  and  also  the  histon-  of 
my  first  acquaintance  abroad  with  Tom,  and  of  his 
licking  the  Frenchman,  of  which  glorious  day  I 
found  the  brave  and  modest  fellow  had  never  told 
them  a  word.  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  went 
on  to  the  end.  They  were  delighted  and  laughed, 
and  the  fat  man  hit  Ids  thigh,  and  said,  — 

“  It  was  Tom  all  over.” 

Alas  I  it  was  more  like  to  be  all  over  with  Tom  I 
For  at  that  moment,  as  the  words  were  spoken,  up 
started  ftum  the  end  of  the  room  two  figures,  and 
two  loud  and  an^  voices  broke  out.  And  there 
was  one  flaming  face  defying  a  very  pale  one. 

“  Go  to  your  romn,  sir  I  I  have  you  now,  and  will 
see  what  a  court-martial  will  say  to  this.” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Tom,  fimiously.  “  I  tell  it 
to  your  face  again.  You  are  a  tyrant,  and  the  worst 
tjTant  the  men  ever  had.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  Butler ;  you  don’t  know  what  you 
arc  talkii^  about,”  interposed  good-natured  voices. 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  said  the  undaunted  'Tom,  making  a 
frantic  speech ;  “  and  1  am  glad  it  has  come  to  this 
at  last.  Let  us  have  a  court-martial  by  all  means, 
and  see  what  that  will  bring  out.  Others  can  be 
tried  by  it  too.  Officers  and  gentlemen,  indeed ! 
What  a  mockery !  Unless  you  are  a  gentleman 
you  can’t  understand  the  acts  of  gentlemen.” 

“  Go  to  your  room  at  once,”  said  tlio  Major,  — 
he  seemed  awful  to  me,  —  “  or  shall  I  send  ior  the 
guard  ?  ” 

As  Tom  went  down  with  me  to  the  cab,  he  was 
tremendously  excited.  “  I  am  glad  of  it,”  he  repeat¬ 
ed  very  often,  “  that  it  has  come  to  this.  It  must  nave 
come  to  it.  1  insulted  him  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  It  has  been  coming  to  it  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  the  ruffian  has  such  influence,  and  I 
am  so  unlucky.  You  tell  them  at  home  Ill  come 
and  see  them  and  tell  ’em  about  it,  if  I  can  get  out 
at  all  on  bail  or  any  way.  God  bless  you,  old  fellow. 
You  behaved  like  a  trump,  and  Griffin  says  you  were 
more*amusing  tkan  many  a  grown-up  man.” 

Within  a  fortnight  Tom  Butler  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  in  three  weeks  was  sentenced  to 
be  dismissed  the  army,  but,  through  “  desperate  in¬ 
terest,”  was  allowed  to  sell  his  commission.  He 
paid  us  a  dismal  vbit.  He  was  going  to  Australia, 
“  a  disgraced  man,”  where,  too,  he  never  “  did,”  and 
ended  a  stormy  life  very  soon,  and  in  a  stormy  way. 
But  before  he  died  he  learned  by  an  English  paper 
that  what  he  had  prophesied  for  the  oil-and-pickle 
Major  Baker  had  actually  come  true,  for  that  cold¬ 
blooded  officer  was  one  morning  shot,  when  stand¬ 
ing  at  his  window  at  Colchester,  by  a  brooding  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  whom  he  had  treated  unjustly. 


THE  FRENCH  DOG  AND  CAT  SHOW. 

English  amateurs  and  patrons  of  the  kennel  have 
found  imitators  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  as 
the  French  Derby  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
Epsom  one,  so  the  dog  show  at  Islington  is  followed 
by  the  “  Grande  Exrmsition  de  Races  Canine  et 
b  eline  ”  in  the  Rue  Picot.  The  Rue  Picot,  hard 
by  that  great  artery  by  which  fashionable  life  ebbs 
and  flows  between  tbe  Champs  Elysdes  and  the  Bois, 
is  easy  enough  to  find  when  you  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  But  to  that  knowledge,  as  our  experience 
goes,  few  of  the  Parisians  can  help  you,  least  of  all 
the  sergens  de  ville,  or  even  drivers  of  the  fiacres. 
What  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  patient  ex¬ 
plorer  is  that  the  neighboring  avenue  has  been  re¬ 
christened.  llie  ex-avenue  St.  Denis  nows  calls 
itself  Malakhoff.  Arrived  there,  you  find  the  exhi¬ 
bition  modestly  or  pretentiously  qualified  as  “  Eng¬ 
lish.  ”  Why  it  should  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  bulldogs  and  bull  terriers, 
English  breeds  are  generally  conspicuous  by  ab¬ 
sence  or  weakness,  while  the  exhibitors  are  almost 
entirely  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the  race feline, 
as  the  affichea  have  it,  is  represented  very  strongly ; 
nor  do  the  promoters  stop  at  cats,  but  extend  tlieir 
fostering  patronage  to  the  monkey  tribe  as  well,  and 
even  a  few  parrots  blend  their  melodious  trebles  in 
the  chorus  of  sweet  sounds.  As  yet  in  the  mon¬ 
key  class  entries  are  rare  and  the  competition  mea¬ 
gre,  but  everything  must  have  a  beginning.  If  the 
society  have  a  future  reserved  to  it,  its  encourage¬ 
ment  in  course  of  years  may  people  the  neighboring 
wood  and  gardens  till  they  re-echo  to  cheerful  chat¬ 
ter,  and  the  chilly  strangers  may  warm  themselves 
through  the  bitter  Parisian  winter  nights  clustered 
round  the  genial  gas-lamps.  In  the  show  every¬ 
thing  is  in  excellent  order,  although  the  space  is 
somewhat  confined,  and  you  occasionally  find  a  for¬ 
midable  row  pf  teeth  in  perilous  contiguity  to  your 
calf  or  shoulder.  An  admirable  set  of  rules  stuck 
up  everywhere  seems  to  be  strictly  attended  to. 
One  of  these  runs,  —  “  La  toilette  des  chlens  devra 
se  faire  avant  7  heures  ”  ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  dogs  liave  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
valets.  There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  the  toilets 
of  the  cats,  probably  because  in  their  instincts  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  they  can  be  trusted  to  see 
to  it  themselves,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  healthful 
distraction  in  the  rare  moments  when  they  are 
awake.  Of  course  the  monkeys  make  their  own, 
and  are  all  day  long  at  it,  to  the  great  interest  of 
their  visitors.  Among  the  dogs  the  two  classes  that 
predominate,  both  in  numbers  and  in  excellence, 
are  the  small  white  eurlv  breed  called  dogs  of  the 
Havannah,  and  the  bulldogs.  In  the  one  case  and 
the  other  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  The 
ladies  of  the  grande  monde  and  demi-monde,  F  aubourg 
St.  Gennivin,  Champs  Elys^es,  Quartier  Br^da,  hold 
nearly  as  much  to  this  essential  detail  of  a  well- 
mounted  establishment  as  to  their  diamonds  and 
cashmeres.  Often  in  e.xcessive  competition,  in  the 
case  of  curled  darlings  with  exceptional  charms, 
the  prices  of  the  “  dear  little  angels  ”  are  run  up  to 
fabulous  sums,  and  naturally  the  demand  creates  an 
increasing  supply.  For  the  bulldogs,  the  sjjorting 
gentlemen,  who  ape  our  English  style,  have  long 
regarded  one  of  them  as  the  first  step  to  Anglc- 
maniacal  notoriety,  —  a  step  at  once  cheaper,  and 
more  marked  than  an  English  horse  or  a  Long-acre 
dog-cart.  So  bulldogs  and  dogs  of  the  Havannah 
address  themselves  alike  to  a  large  class  of  apprecia- 
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tive  connoisseurs  critically  learned  in  the  charms 
and  liideousness  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  with  but  few  exceptions,  tlie  beauties  and  the 
beasts,  as  they  face  each  other  in  the  corridor  of 
entrance,  are  each,  in  their  several  styles,  well  worth 
a  study.  Coiled  down  on  their  silken  cushions, 
their  snowy  love-locks  knotted  up  in  blue  bows,  the 
little  creoles  lie  rejmsing  in  dreamy  bliss  like  so 
many  canine  lotus-eaters.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  they 
disturb  themselves  to  answer  the  cheery  advances 
of  the  mistress  sitting  by,  as  she  strives  to  excite 
them  to  playfulness  before  a  possible  jmrchaser. 
Only  now  and  then  one  of  them  promotes  digestion 
with  a  Wave'  snappish  little  bark. 

Opposite  to  them,  in  striking  contrast,  the  sat¬ 
urnine  bulldogs  and  bull  terriers  are  seated  in 
almost  identical  attitude,  showing  in  their  misan¬ 
thropic  abstraction  like  so  many  grim  Indian 
braves.  They  look  as  if  life  in  any  case  had  so 
few  charms  for  them  tliat  it  was  much  the  same 
whether  they  found  themselves  on  a  hard  board  in 
public,  or  doing  the  Diogenes  at  home  in  the  straw 
of  their  domestic  tubs.  Seeing  that  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  of  French  romancers  can  rarely  intro¬ 
duce  a  couple  of  English  words  without  a  corre- 

rnding  number  of  errors,  it  is  creditable,  perhaps, 
t  in  no  instance  did  we  meet  more  than  one 
blunder  in  each  separate  rendering  of  “  bulldog.” 
We  observe  that  the  old  familiar  form,  bouledogue, 
is,  like  many  otlier  tilings,  absolutely  exploded  un¬ 
der  the  Second  Empire,  'flie  “  bull  ”  is  in  ail 
cases  sjielt  as  Johnson  would  have  advised,  but  en 
revanche  the  apparently  simple  “dog”  travesties 
itself  in  a  strange  variety  of  orthographic  forms,  — 
dogue,  dug,  dugg,  &c.,  of  which  the  last  two  are  by 
far  the  most  popular.  Passing  on  by  natural  tran¬ 
sition  to  tlie  noi-disani  mastiffs,  we  remark  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Although  we 
should  be  sorry  to  vouch  his  descent  solely  from  his 
face  and  figure,  he  robs  his  neighbors  of  the  lion’s 
share  of  admiration,  and  is  certainly  imposing 
enough  to  deserve  it.  An  English  attendant  of 
easy  manners,  in  a  shirt  and  old  cavalry  trousers, 
was  sunning  himself  in  the  imiiortance  n-Awted 
from  tlie  animal,  and  relating  to  all  English  comers 
with  much  force  and  point  the  storj’  of  the  Duke’s 
surprise  at  finding  liis  dog  there  at  all.  “  ’Ow  kim 
this  yere  dog  yere  ?  ”  were  his  Grace’s  verj-  wonis, 
we  heard  him  repeatedly  assure  liis  interesUul  audi¬ 
ence. 

Among  the  exliibited  are  many  sutKciently  repel¬ 
ling  countenances,  faces  profoundly  stamped  with 
evil  passions,  but  only  a  single  one  is  fenced  off 
from  the  public  and  labelled  dangerous.  “  Tres 
doux  pour  son  maitre  ”  the  inscription  liears ;  dia¬ 
bolically  savage  llm  all  the  world  beside  is  to  be 
read  clearly  in  his  blood-shot  eye.  As,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  nearly  all  the  rest,  he  is  for  sale,  this 
seisms  but  a  questionable  recommendation  to  any 
one  thinking  of  buying  him.  His  instincts  might 
possibly  lead  him,  Falstaff-like,  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  rights  of  a  new  master,  and  homologsite 
in  his  docility  a  legal  sale  and  a  formal  transfer, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  make  the  experiment. 
There  are  one  or  two  exceedingly  handsome  New¬ 
foundlands  —  rather  a  popular  l)reed  in  France  — 
and  several  others  exhibited,  apparently  as  toils, 
reminding  one  in  shape  and  points  of  the  clumsy 
effort  of  a  beginner  at  stuffing  a  dead  favorite. 
There  is  but  one  so-called  St  Bernard,  —  pleasant, 
but  rather  uninUdligent  looking,  —  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  family  likeness  to  any  of  the  animals  whose 


acquaintance  we  have  made  in  Alpine  hospices, 
and  by  no  means  suggesting  in  his  features  that 
any  education  could  have  made  him  a  rival  to  the 
immortal  “  Barrv  .” 

But  where  we  were  most  disappointed  was  with 
the  sheep  dogs  of  the  Pyrenees.  There  are  few 
nobler  beasts  in  the  world  than  a  good  specimen  of 
this  breed,  and  the  solitary  pedestrian  who  has 
wandered  up  some  lonely  vsijley  amonv  the  Pics  on 
the  southern  frontier  must  have  often  felt,  when  the 
four-footed  sheep  guard  came  bounding  upon  him, 
that  the  terrible  dominated  the  beautiful.  Here 
they  are  represented  by  some  cross-bred  mongrels 
who  have  neither  shape  nor  substance,  hardly  even 
size,  to  recommend  them.  But  the  queerest  and 
quaintest  collection  of  all  is  in  the  class  “  Terriers 
Ecossais.”  Home  experience  bids  us  be  lenient 
and  concede  a  wide  elasticity  to  the  appellation  of 
this  much-miscalled  animal,  and  even  in  England 
he  is  habitually  caricatured  out  of  all  decency.  But 
really  the  French  exhibitors  abuse  the  credulity 
and  Ignorance  of  their  visitors.  One  animal  we  re¬ 
marked  in  particular,  —  a  terrier  Ecossais,  as  his 
card  assured  us.  We  saw  him  recumbent,  but  had 
he  been  on  his  feet,  he  must  have  stootl  something 
higher  than  a  biggish  Shetland  pony,  while  he  had 
the  legs,  wool,  and  neck  of  the  alpaca.  Of  course 
anything  small,  hairy,  furry,  or  woolly,  that  was 
nothing  else  very  obvious,  that  was  too  ill-shaped 
for  a  lapdog,  and  was  not  a  cat  or  a  monkey,  passed 
for  a  terrier.  In  more  modified  degree,  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  sporting  spaniels,  some  of 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  might  have  ranked  with 
much  more  probability  among  the  poodles.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  dogs  intended  to  be  shot  over  gave 
one  the  idea  of  commonplace  dogs-of-all-work,  ready 
to  turn  their  legs  and  nose  to  anything  with  equal 
aptitude  and  indifference,  whether  in  copse,  marsh, 
vineyard,  or  stubble.  The  French  packs  of  hounds 
went  entirely  unrepresented,  and  for  the  beagles, 
they  reminded  you  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scratch  lot  of  his  Norman  friend,  when 
the  English  sportsman  with  his  habitual  frankness 
breached  the  tacit  laws  of  hospitality,  and  called  the 
public  to  laugh  with  liim  at  his  host  and  his  host’s 
dogs.  Finally,  there  was  apparently  an  excellent 
show  of  cats  and  poodles,  although  on  the  {mints  of 
neither  do  we  pretend  even  to  hint  an  opinion.  If 
we  should  hazard  a  criticism  on  the  former,  we 
should  say  the  society  seems  to  be  striking  out  in 
a  false  direction,  breeding  for  show  and  not.  for 
use.  No  one  could  sus{)ect  the  corpulent  sleek 
Angoras  of  com{)romising  their  dignity  by  active 
motion,  and  brewing  and  feeding  must  stifle  in¬ 
stinct  even  if  the  mice  came  gambolling  between 
their  paws. 

But  from  the  almost  invariable  intimation  of  a 
vetiilre,  we  presume  the  real  intention  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  as  a  market  more  than  a  com{)etition,  and  if 
the  prices  asked  often  sound  exorbitant,  they  are 
bv  no  means  intended  to  scare  off  purchasers,  and 
the  ex{X)ser  remains  “  ojven  to  an  offer.”  In  the 
presence  of  shar{)-eyed  dealers,  who  are  there  to 
look  afU'r  the  cages  and  stands  of  their  wares,  you 
feel  something  like  a  man  fterambulating  a  fancy 
fair  among  lady  vendors  bent  on  victimizing  him. 
If  they  don’t  do  a  great  deal  of  business,  it  is  not 
from  remissness  in  looking  out  for  o{)enings,  and 
anv  gesture  of  yours,  or  of  their  charges,  is  apt  to 
laiid'j'ou  in  a  talk  which  may  have  an  ^ru{)t  end 
or  a  costly  one,  according  to  your  strength  of 
will. 
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ROBERT’S  CAPITAL  HIT. 

I. 

My  mothiT-in-law  and  I  were  sitting  in  her  best 
parlor,  —  not  that  it  was  much  to  boast  of,  but  she 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  covered  it  up 
with  anti-macassars  to  that  extent,  that  notliing 
short  of  collecting  them  in  a  bundle,  and  burning 
them’out  of  hand,  would  ever  have  got  them  effectu¬ 
ally  off  my  mind.  We  were  not  sitting  in  the  best 
parlor  for  oim  own  eomfort,  or  because  the  windows 
opened  upon  a  little  garden,  which,  though  dread¬ 
fully  prim  and  formal,  could  not  help  being  fragrant 
in  that  beautiful  month  of  May,  and  which  would 
have  had  the  afternoon  sun  shining  on  it  just  now, 
in  a  perfeetly  delightful  manner,  but  that  mv 
mother-in-law,  in  the  interests  of  her  drab  and  yel¬ 
low  Brussels  carpet,  had  hastened  to  pull  down  tlie 
dark  yellow  hotland  blinds.  We  were  not  even 
sitting  in  the  best  parlor  because  we  were  expecting 
visitors.  I  should  not  have  objected  to  that,  for  all 
our  visitors  entertained  the  best  parlor  superstition 
also ;  and  we  should  have  been  “  despisable,”  like 
Harvey  Birch,  if  they  had  ever  got  a  glimpse  of 
our  OT^narj'  occupations,  or  seen  any  more  lively 
literature  about  than  Johnson’s  “  Lives,”  Baxter’s 
“  Saints’  Rest,”  Hannah  More  passim,  and  the 
county  histor)'.  We  were  sitting  in  the  best  parlor 
for  its  good,  not  our  pleasure  or  dignity,  —  “  to  air 
the  room,”  as  my  mother-in-law  said.  “  Fires  are 
occasionally  necessary,  of  course,”  she  would  say ; 
“but  they  don’t  do  altogether.  People  shoidd  al¬ 
ways  sit  in  their  best  parlor  once  a  month  or  so,  to 
take  the  chill  off.”  Whence  she  derived  this  notion, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  she  entertained  it,  and  stuck  to 
it,  and  in  the  best  parlor  on  this  particular  day  we 
were  sitting,  “  to  take  the  chill  off.” 

My  mother-in-law  was  a  good-looking  woman  for 
her  age,  which  was  fifty-five.  She  was  tall,  strongly 
built,  and  terribly  healthy.  She  had  a  great  deal 
of  very  heavy  gray  hair,  which  she  wore  in  deep 
bands,  like  watch-pockets,  upon  her  forehead ;  and 
she  never  deviated  from  one  kind  of  cap,  severe 
in  form,  and  laden  with  lutestring  ribbon  of  a  harsh 
dull  shade  of  purple. 

She  was  always  well  dressed,  in  a  certain  taste¬ 
less  fashion  which  she  considered  the  only  mode 
proper  to  women  at  her  age,  not  to  be  departed 
nvm  without  a  compromise  of  propriety,  not  to  say 
morality :  and  a  more  self-sufficient  woman  than 
my  mother-in-law  never  e.xisted.  Women  more  ig¬ 
norant,  no  doubt,  there  have  been,  and  are  ;  but  I 
hope  not  many  who  prize  and  pet  general  igno¬ 
rance  as  she  did,  and  are  so  arrogantly  vain  of  their 
possession  of  certain  specialities  of  knowledge.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  her  out  at  all  more  disagreeable 
than  she  was,  or  to  deny  her  the  good  qualities  which 
she  possessed ;  nor  am  I  “  down  on  her  ”  for  that 
generally  conclusive  and  satisfactory  reason  that 
she  was  my  mother-in-law.  I  speak  quite  fairly ; 
and,  indeed,  I  need  not  compHun,  for  she  liked  me 
quite  as  well  as  she  liked  Robert.  Robert  was 
(and  is)  my  husband,  Robert  Heron,  of  the  firm  of 
Shaw  and  Heron,  solicitors,  said  by  their  friends  to 
he  “  rising  ”  young  men,  but  who  certainly  had  not 
done  anything  remarkable  as  yet,  in  an  upward 
direction. 

“  Though  I  say  it  who  ought  not,”  is  a  customan- 
deprecatory  phrase  when  one  member  of  a  family 
praises  another ;  but  I  never  could  see  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it.  Who  is  so  likely  to  know  the  good 
that  is  in  any  individual  as  those  nearest  to 


him,  and  who  see  most  of  his  life  ?  Who,  then, 
has  the  best  right  to  announce  the  results  of  that 
contiguity  and  supervision  ?  Society  permits 
people’s  relatives  to  abuse  them,  does  it  not  V  It 
18  not  in  the  least  sh(x;ked  at  that,  is  it?  Very 
well,  then,  I  am  nut  going  to  be  bullied  and  put 
down  by  society  for  praising  my  husband ;  and  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  one  has  so 
much  right  as  I  to  declare  that  Robert  was  (and 
is)  the  best  of  men,  and  a  very  tine-looking  one 
also.  1  do  not  sue  much  change  in  him  now.  His 
beautiful  blue  eyes  are  not  so  bright,  perhaps; 
but  they  are  just  as  deep  and  as  soft,  and  they 
have  just  the  same  look  for  me  in  them ;  and  I 
don’t  think  his  being  slightly  bald  is  any  defect  at 
all.  Every  one  admits  that  baldness  is  intellectual. 
I  distinctly  remember  a  hairdresser,  a  really  clever 
man,  who  knew  at  a  glance  that  I  never  used 
jximatum,  telling  me  it  was  caused  by  the  activity 
of  the  brain. 

'lliis  was  most  true  in  Robert’s  case,  1  am  sure. 
However,  he  really  had  almost  too  much  hair  at 
the  time  1  am  telling  about,  —  beautiful,  dark  brown, 
cimly ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  fashion  then  to  crop 
the  hair  until  the  skull  showed  tlmough  in  patches, 
and  all  the  bumps  asserted  themselves  unpleasant¬ 
ly,  but  it  was  worn  rather  long,  1  assun-  you  he  had 
quite  a  captivatingly  sentimental  look ;  and  as  he 
had  rather  low  spirits  naturally,  many  jK-ople  sus- 
jjected  him  of  being  poetical,  —  I  mean,  of  actually 
writing  verses.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  He  nev¬ 
er  did.  Of  course,  he  could  have  written  beautiful 
poetry,  —  if  you  could  only  know  the  things  he  has 
said  to  me  in  that  very  identical  best  parlor !  —  if 
he  had  liked,  but  he  never  did.  I  am  wandering 
away  from  my  mother-in-law  all  this  time.  1  know 
I  am  apt  to  get  tiresome  when  I  begin  to  talk  about 
Robert ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  it.  I  will  mere¬ 
ly  say  that  he  was  very  good,  and  very  handsome, 
and  very  clever;  and  that  if  any  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  she  has  a  bidter  husband,  I  can 
afford  to  let  her  say  it,  for  I  don’t  l)elieve  her. 

Robert  and  my  mother-in-law  did  not  get  on  to¬ 
gether  very  well.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  her 
favorite  son ;  and  John,  who  was  always  quite  unin¬ 
teresting  to  me,  was.  But  John  was  a  prosperous 
man,  and  remarkably  like  her  in  his  ways  and  ideas ; 
while  Robert  had  not  the  knack  of  getting  on  rap¬ 
idly,  and  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her.  He  was 
considered  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Heron,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
thoroughly  good  and  estimable  man,  but  whose  mem¬ 
ory  was  not  warmly  eherished  by  his  widow  and 
her  eldest  son.  He  had  not  left  them  as  much  mon¬ 
ey  as  they  expected.  He  had  been  rather  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  some  time  before  his  death,  and  that  was 
held  to  be  a  perfeetly  sufficient  reason  for  that  event 
being  regarded  with  resignation.  John  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  woman  with  a  large  fortune  (for  people  in 
our  position),  with  an  imperial  nose,  a  mouth  like  a 
shark’s,  big  feet,  and  such  a  temper !  Robert  used 
to  say  he  would  not  have  married  Mary  Anne  Bar¬ 
ton  for  a  million  of  money.  John,  however,  had  done 
it  much  cheaper  than  that,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
he  ever  knew  how  disagreeable  she  was.  He  was 
afraid  of  her ;  and  it  was  just  as  well.  There  are 
many  men  for  whom  it  is  very  good  that  they  should 
be  afraid  of  their  wives.  John  was  one  of  them.  But 
it  was  very  singular  that  our  joint  mother-in-law 
was  also  afraid  of  “  Mrs.  John  ”  (nobody  ever  called 
her  Marv  Anne),  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
her  as  “  ^ ne  ”  as  to  her  physique,  and  “  superior  ”  as 
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to  her  intellect.  1  did  not  mind.  If  Mrs.  John  was 
a  “  line  ”  woman,  "ive  me  insiifiiificance ;  if  she  was 
“  superior,”  "ive  me  mediocrity.  Robert  was  quite 
of  my  opinion,  and  Mrs.  John  knew  it.  8he  had  a 
mighty  contempt  lor  me ;  first,  because  I  am  small 
and  pale,  while  she  is  of  stately  stature,  and  has  the 
kind  of  complc.xion  which  people  describe  as  “  a 
great  deal  of  color  ” ;  secondly,  because  I  am  of  a 
contented  disposition,  and  do  not  form  any  visions 
about  Shaw  and  Heron  attaining  “the  top  of  the 
tree  ” ;  thirdly,  because  I  am  afraid  of  all  servants ; 
and,  lastly,  because  I  did  not  bring  Robert  more 
hundreds  than  she  brought  John  thou.>^ands  of 
pounds.  All  very  sound  reasons  for  despising  me, 
and  1  should  not  think  of  disputing  them ;  but  Mrs. 
John  imparted  them  to  my  mother-in-law,  who 
adopted  them,  and  that  was  not  ])leasant. 

My  mother-in-law  lived  at  C'lapham,  an<l  looked 
like  it.  I  don’t  mean  like  the  dwellers  at  the 
Clapham  of  the  present,  with  its  enormous  railway 
“junction,”  with  ever  so  many  hundreds  of  trains  a 
day  running  through  it,  —  no  two  authorities  agree 
about  the  number,  —  its  unlimited  resotirces  of 
bewilderment  for  the  unacenstonied  traveller,  its 
handsome  shops,  and  its  alarmingly  Catholic  features 
and  institutions.  I  allude  to  the  Claph.am  of  the 
past,  when  the  highly  respectable  chocolate-colored 
omnibuses,  which  fared  soberly  to  and  from  the 
Plough  Inn,  were  the  sole  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  vulgar ;  when  the  grave  houses  in  their  solemn 
gardens  looked  out  upon  the  severe  solitude  of  the 
common,  and  heavily  laden  wagons  stopped  on 
the  otlier  side,  that  the  big  lumpish  horses  might 
drink  at  ungainly  wooden  troughs,  curiously  in¬ 
spected  the  while  by  cheerful  vagrant  dogs  who 
had  never  heard  of  Slayne  or  muzzles.  I  speak  of 
a  time  when  you  might  as  well  have  looked  tor  a 
moscjue  as  for  a  music-hall  at  Clapham,  and  when, 
judging  by  appearances,  the  higher  branches  of 
commerce  in  that  suburb  were  confined  to  Berlin 
wool  and  baskets ;  when  Wilberforce  was  remein- 
Inred  as  a  local  tradition,  and  there  were  green 
fields  out  StockwelUway.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
either,  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  one  would 
believe,  who  has  not  seen  the  wonderful  changes 
which  a  few  years  have  worked  in  London;  but 
the  Clajiham  people  of  that  date  had  looks  and 
ways  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  grim  n-spectability, 
a  weekly-bill-paying-with-inflexiblc-regularity,  and 
comfortable-  investment  -  in  -  government  -  securities 
e.xpression  in  their  faces,  raiment,  and  residences, 
which  was  exceedingly  depressing  to  the  outside 
world  of  stragglers,  contemptible  people,  who  did 
not  always  know  the  exact  amount  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  were  sometimes  uncomfortably  un¬ 
certain  about  how  they  were  to  be  “  realized.”  Of 
the  former  class,  though  not  “  in  the  very  first  line  ” 
of  it,  was  my  mother-in-law.  8he  was  not  by  any 
means  a  rich  woman,  even  for  a  period  which  rated 
wealth  by  a  much  more  moderate  standanl  than 
that  of  the  present ;  but  she  was  “  well  to  do,”  and 
she  looked  it.  (Security,  not  of  the  barrel-of-flour 
and  cruse-of-oil  order,  but  of  that  more  satisfactory 
to  the  modem  min<l,  wliich  expresses  itself  by 
dividends,  a  happy  absence  of  sympathy  with  any¬ 
thing  so  weak  and  stupid  as  anxiety  and  poverty, 
and  the  calm  consciousness  of  being  a  good  man¬ 
ager,  were  the  characteristics  which  my  mother-in- 
law’s  appi'arance  impressed  upon  the  observer. 

I  did  not  tike  Clapham,  and  1  cannot  assign  a 
better  reason  for  disliking  it  than  that  mv  mother- 
in-law  lived  there,  and  I  had  to  live  with  her.  If 
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any  of  my  readers  think  I  could  not  have  a  better,  ! 

I  })ity  them.  They,  too,  have  suffered.  The  neces-  I 
sity  for  this  family  arrangement  was  a  sore  subject 
with  us  all,  and  especially  with  Rol)ert,  for  it  could 
by  no  means  be  denied  that  it  had  originated 
through  his  means.  AVe  had  begun  comfortably 
enough,  much  more  so,  our  older  and  wiser  tiiends 
told  us,  than  was  goo<l  for  two  young  people,  who 
had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  think  so  much  of  love 
and  so  little  of  money.  It  would  vex  me  even  now, 
when  things  are  so  ilifferent  with  us  that  I  can 
smile  at  the  recollection  of  Clapham,  and  its  prim 
iH'St-parlor  gentilitv,  to  tell  vou  about  our  own  pret¬ 
ty  little  house  at  Hampstead,  and  all  the  small  de¬ 
vices  I  had  for  its  adornment,  and  how  very  happy 
we  were  in  it  for  two  whole  years,  though  my 
mother-in-law  always  thought  it  extravagantly  kept, 
and  Mrs.  John  used  to  sniff  at  the  furniture,  and 
look  uncomfortably  too  large  for  the  rooms. 

Mind,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
fault,  but  it  certainly  was  a  jteculiarity  of  Robert’s 
that  he  liked  speculation.  “  A  little  bit  of  a  ven¬ 
ture,”  as  he  would  call  it,  with  a  jocose  persuasive¬ 
ness  which  took  all  dangerous  meaning  out  of  the 
word,  to  my  ears.  Tales  of  the  celerity  with  which 
fortunes  had  been  made,  every  new  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  quickly,  had  interest  and  attraction  for 
him.  I  knew  this  arose  from  the  vividness  and 
versatility  of  his  intelligence,  but  his  mother  called 
it  a  taste  for  gambling, 

“  It ’s  a  more  decent  way  of  gratifying  it,  my  dear 
Martha,”  she  said  once,  when  Robert  had  been  just 
a  little  unlucky,  “  than  going  to  those  horrible 
places  which  I  have  been  told  are  defiantly  called 
‘  hells  ’  by  the  impious  persons  who  frequent  them  ; 
but  it ’s  quite  as  dangerous  in  the  long  run,  as  you 
will  find  out  some  day,  when  he  has  brought  you 
to  ruin  with  his  coal  mines  and  copper  mines,  and 
such-like  nonsense.” 

AA’ell,  he  did  not  exactly  bring  me  to  ruin,  but  he  | 
brought  me  to  something  not  very  far  from  being  as 
unpleasant,  —  namely,  to  giving  up  our  own  house, 
and  going  to  live  with  his  mother.  This  was  the 
only  form  in  which  she  would  help  him ;  to  have 
done  so  in  any  other,  she  would  have  held  to  be 
“  encouraging  ”  him.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  bear, 

I  must  say  ;  but  then  to  endure  it  w’ith  fortitude 
was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  assist  Robert 
out  of  the  difficulty  he  had  got  into,  and  that  was 
not  much  for  me  to  do.  He  had  to  bear  all  the 
brunt  of  life ;  it  would  have  ill  become  me  to  have 
objected  to  my  share  of  the  smaller  worry,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  was  my  money  which  he  had  lost  in  that 
unlucky  “  little  bit  of  a  venture,”  —  happily,  not 
quite  ail,  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  —  a  circumstance 
which  I  care'fuliy  concealed  from  my  mother-in- 
law,  but  which  Airs.  John  divined  by  dint  of  that 
“  superiority  ”  of  her  intellect,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  it,  mainly  exhibits  itself  in  finding 
out  things  which  people  particularly  wish  to  con¬ 
ceal.  Tnis  divination  led  to  much  laudation  of 
the  superior  wisdom  of  herself  and  her  friends 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  money  matters,  and 
exultation  in  the  “  sidtling  ”  of  her  fortune  so 
securely  on  herself,  that,  as  she  plainly  put  it,  | 
“  if  John  were  to  turn  into  as  great  a  fool  as  Robert 
to-morrow,  she  could  not  come  to  any  harm.”  And, 
indeed,  I  believe  the  settlements  in  question  were  ; 
so  drawn  up,  that  the  deadliest  suspicion  and  j 
animosity  might  have  been  supposed,  by  observ  ers,  ’i 
to  have  existed  between  the  contracting  parties. 

I  was  thankful  that  they  said  these  things  to  me  j 
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only,  and  I  used  to  tr)"  and  get  over  them  before 
Rohm  came  home  from  the  City,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  small  annoyances  of 
the  day  pretty  well  out  of  his  sight.  lie  found 
out,  however,  soon  after  we  went  to  Clapham,  that 
I  was  looking  rather  pale  and  thin,  and  would 
have  involved  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
making  a  iiiss  about  it,  only  that  1  begged  him  to 
rememb^T  what  a  dislike  his  mother  had  to  delicate 
people,  and  how,  whenever  anybody  was  suspected 
of  being  nervous,  she  always  recommended  the 
administration  of  something  which  that  unlucky 
individual  especially  disliked.  So  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  no  notice  of  my  paleness  and  thinness, 
and  promised  to  grow  very  fat  and  rosy  in  the 
autumn,  when  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  escape  from 
Clapham,  and  get  away  on  a  little  tour,  but  only  of 
strictly  Cockney  dimensions,  all  by  ourselves. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  life,  and  there  were  such 
anxieties  and  efforts  in  it,  that  I  look  back  to  them 
now  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  having  lived 
through  them  so  well,  on  the  whole.  But  I  had  a 
little  philosophy  about  me,  and  though  I  was  not 
strong-minded  or  dogmatic  in  other  respects,  I  had 
one  &ced  belief,  to  which  I  adhered  practically.  I 
held  then,  when  I  had  a  great  many  troubles,  and 
I  hold  now,  when  I  have  comparatively  few,  that 
a  woman  who  has  married  the  man  whom  she  loves 
and  respects  with  all  her  heail  and  conscience, 
and  has  never  seen  the  least  shadow  on  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  mutual  love,  is  not  to  be  pitied  for  any 
trouble  or  struggle  which  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear.  Every  one  must  have  his  or  her  share  of 
the  heritage  of  sorrow;  but  the  woman  who  is 
thoroughly,  cloudlessly  happy  as  a  wife,  and  does 
not  fully  recognize  and  realize  her  supreme  good 
fortune,  even  though  ’  it  wear  the  form  of  unre¬ 
lieved  poverty,  must  be  very  ungrateful,  and  very 
foolish.  I  never  entertained  this  belief  more 
strongly  than  during  our  Clapham  experiences, 
and,  indeed,  I  found  pretty  constant  occasion  to 
recall  my  faith,  and  confirm  myself  in  it. 

One  trial  which  recurred  not  very  frequently, 
but  often  enough  to  be  irritating,  was  visiting  Mrs. 
John.  She  lived  at  Kingston-on-'Diames,  and,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  never  could  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  place.  All  the  “  villas  ” 
had  an  offensively  rich  look  to  me  :  not  that  I  was 
envious,  but  I  always  tliink  when  one  is  either 
normally  poor,  or  in  incidental  difficulties,  there  is 
something  depressing  in  the  contemplation  of  com¬ 
fortably  secure,  safely  growing  wealth.  Robert 
could ’not  understand  my  sentiments  on  this  jwint, 
and  found  in  those  very  “  villas  ”  many  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  of  “  ventures  ”  little  and  great.  This 
one  had  come  by  his  villa  and  all  it  represented 
by  mines,  the  other  bv  railways,  a  third  by  steam¬ 
ers,  a  fourth  was  a  well-known  contractor,  who  did 
the  most  sporting  things,  and  a  fifth  was  the  sharp¬ 
est  man  going,  and  had  done  wonders  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  tlirough  his  happy  facility  of  foreseeing 
“  what  they  were  up  to  ”  in  continental  countries. 
But  I  did  not  like  mngston  a  bit  the  more  for  all 
that ;  and  not  one  of  the  small  efforts  I  had  to 
make  continuously,  cost  me  so  much  as  the  visiting 
Mrs.  John’s  fine,  cold,  distressingly  new  house, 
where  money  and  patent  ffoorcloth  seemed  to  be 
always  palpably  present,  and  where  I  never  was 
perinitU*d  to  forget  that  Robert  had  been  “  so  very 
imprudent,”  about  that  Grand  Junction  Canal  busi¬ 
ness.” 

My  mother-in-law  and  I  invariably  went  on  these 


formidable  excursions  in  a  heavy,  lop-sided  brough¬ 
am,  which  presented  a  mysterious  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a  carriage  of  another  and  a  clmn- 
sier  form,  and  having  been  inartistically  compressed 
and  otherwise  altered.  It  had  very  narrow  win¬ 
dows,  and  slanting  cushions,  and  doors  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  open,  and  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  shut.  It  was  drawn  by  a  heavy,  ugly, 
lop-sided  horse,  with  a  bare  patch  on  one  of  his 
sides;  and  the  driver  was  the  most  ill-tempered 
man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  even  on  a  coach-box. 

This  vehicle  was  an  object  of  extreme  aversion  to 
me,  chiefly,  however,  because  John  paid  for  the  use 
which  we  made  of  it,  and  no  doubt  made  a  very 
cheap  bargain  with  Mr.  Thompson,  tlie  livery-star 
ble-keeper.  How  I  used  to  enjoy  my  omnibus 
drives  with  Robert,  when  I  went  into  the  City  to 
do  a  little  shopping,  and  when  he  would  become 
quite  animated  in  describing  the  kind  of  carriage 
he  fully  intended  to  keep  for  me,  when  one  or  two 
little  tilings  he  had  in  view  should  have  “  turned 
up  trumps  I  ”  Robert  mixed  his  metaphors  some¬ 
times,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  1  did  not  like  to 
hear  him  use  any  expression  connected  with  gam¬ 
bling.  It  almost  sounded  as  if  my  mother-in-law 
might  possibly  be  right.  Next  to  the  visits  to  Mrs. 
John,  1  placed  our  best-parlor  days  in  the  category 
of  small  inflictions.  Whether  it  was  the  varnish, 
the  anti-macassars,  the  influence  of  art,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  six  awful  pictures  pervaded  by  a  cerulean 
tinge  and  misrepresenting  me  bay  and  city  of  Na¬ 
ples,  or  the  dreary  literature  which  described  a 
kind  of  cart-wheel  pattern  on  tbe  shiny,  inlaid 
round  table,  that  inspired  my  mother-in-law  to  be 
pretematurally  unpleasant  on  such  occasions,  or 
whether  it  was  her  self-enforced  abstinence  from 
reading  the  newspaper  and  mending  her  stockings 
(neither  occupation  being  considered  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  tlie  best  parlor),  I  cannot  say.  The 
fact  was  so ;  and  when  she  aired  her  best  parlor,  I 
aired  my  best  resolutions. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  I  had  got  on  very  well  so 
far.  I  had  brought  no  unbound  books,  and  none 
but  “  company  ”  work  into  the  best  parlor.  I  had 
sat  contentedly  bolt  upright  upon  an  uncomfortable 
chair,  so  as  to  avoid  crusliing  the  clean  anti-macas¬ 
sar;  I  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  a  footstool 
adorned  gorgeously  with  a  blue  worsted  parrot,  for 
a  similar  reason.  I  had  in  everj’  respect  been  as 
conciliatory  as  possible ;  but  the  time  had  appeared 
unusually  long,  and  the  moment  at  which  I  might 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  to  the  Plough  Inn  to 
meet  Robert,  —  a  pleasure  I  enjoyed  every  day  and 
in  all  weathers,  —  seemed  unattainably  far  oft'. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varied  eloquence 
in  sniff's.  The  derisive,  the  contemptuous,  the 
incredulous,  the  condemnatory,  the  deprecatoiy, 
and  the  warning  sniff,  must  be  familiar,  and,  I 
should  supjiose,  aggravating  to  every  one.  I  never 
knew  such  a  proficient  in  the  practice  of  the  sniff, 
in  all  its  varieties,  as  my  motheivin-law ;  and  she 
had  contrived,  on  this  occasion,  to  run  through  the 
whole  sniff  gamut,  until  really  I  felt  so  nervous  and 
so  cross  I  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it.  The  post¬ 
man’s  knock  was  quite  a  relief ;  though  my  mother- 
in-law  was  not  a  pleasant  i)erson  about  letters, 
retj^uiring  to  see  at  least  the  outside  of  every  one 
winch  came  to  the  house,  and  putting  on  an  expres¬ 
sion,  more  or  less  meek,  according  to  her  mood,  of 
being  aggrieved  when  she  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  their  contents.  Two  letters  were  brought  in, 
handed  to  her,  and  duly  inspected  by  her,  and  then 
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ghe  pughed  one  over  to  me.  It  was  from  my  sister, 
who  was  very  chatty  and  confidential  with  me 
about  everything,  espiMially  about  a  love-affair  of 
the  most  iuiprudent  and  unpromising  kind,  being 
an  engagement  between  herself  and  a  lieutenant  of 
marines,  with  nothing  but  his  pay  at  present,  and 
no  reasonable  expectations  for  tne  future. 

Nevertheless,  1  was  much  interested  in  this 
charming  idvUic  affair,  and  believed  that  a  little 
poverty  would  do  Gerty  no  more  harm  than  it  had 
dune  me ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  my  mother-in-law. 
She  did  nut  like  my  family ;  she  included  them  all 
under  the  opprobrious  denomination  “  worldlings  ” ; 
and  some  people  being  kind  enough  to  think  Gerty 
and  myself  rather  pretty,  she  objected  to  that  opin¬ 
ion,  declaring,  that  we  were  not  her  “  style.”  A 
glance  at  Gerty’s  letter  showed  me  it  was  a  long 
one,  so  I  looked  over  the  first  page,  and  then  put  it 
away  in  my  pocket ;  a  proceeding  observed  and  re¬ 
sented  by  my  mother-in-law,  who  performed  a  sniff 
of  a  novel  and  wholly  exasperating  kind,  and  took  up 
the  second  letter  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  “  For 
Robert,  I  see,”  she  observed ;  “  and  very  like  a 
prospectus.  No  doubt  it  is  one.  Some  mine  in  the 
moon,  a  railway  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which 
he  will  do  well  to  invest  his  large  amount  of  float¬ 
ing  capital.  Be  sure  you  give  it  to  him,  my  dear ; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
for  indulging  his  taste  and  improving  his  circum¬ 
stances.” 

My  mother-in-law  was  cpigrammatical  at  times, 
but  only  under  the  influence  of  spite. 

Much  nettled  by  this  speech,  I  broke  open  the 
letter  in  (question,  a  proceeding  which  produced 
another  sniff  of  the  same  kind  as  before.  “  Any 
letters  addressed  to  Robert  here,  I  have  his  leave 
to  open,”  I  said. 

“  O,  indeed.” 

The  horrid  thii^  tens  a  prospt'ctus ;  or,  perhaps, 
I  should  rather  say  it  was  a  scheme  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  company  to  work  a  "old  mine  in  Brazil, 
situated  in  me  richest  district  of  the  gold-bear¬ 
ing  eountry,  and  which  could  be  purchased,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  on  surprisingly  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  This  communication  was  not  print¬ 
ed  or  lithographed,  but  written,  in  a  very  plain 
clerk-like  hand,  and  was  headed  “Private  and 
Confidential.”  But  I  did  not  think  anything  of 
that ;  lots  of  things  had  come  to  Robert  with  a 
similar  injunction,  which  could  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  they  were  to  be  as  public  and 
as  little  confidential  as  possible.  I  gave  the  open 
sheet  of  paper  into  my  mother-in-law’s  hand,  and 
she  eyed  it  curiously. 

“  So  it  is  a  prospectus,”  she  said  ;  “  I  thought  so. 
Robert  must  be  pretty  well  known  to  have  a  taste 
for  ruining  himself  and  other  people,  or  they  would 
not  be  givin"  him  notice  of  the  villanies  that  are 
on  hand  in  mat  place.”  She  always  spoke  of  the 
City  as  if  it  were  one  vast  recognized  den  of 
thieves. 

“  He  has  not  been  very  fortunate  himself,”  I 
ventured  to  observe ;  “  but  I  don’t  think  Robert  has 
ever  injured  any  other  person  by  his  speculations.” 

“  I  don’t  know,  I ’m  sure  ;  but  I  don’t  hold  with 
speculation,  —  1  never  did.  I  can’t  understand  why 
people  should  n’t  be  content  with  their  own  proper 
Dusiness  and  their  lawful  gains.  Gold  mines  in¬ 
deed  !  Can’t  they  let  the  places  be,  in  those  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  as  God  Almighty  made  them? 
There’s  been  more  robbing  and  miurfering  since 


those  ‘di^ngs’  and  mines  came  up  than  there 
ever  was  m  my  time  before  them,  I  can  tell  you.” 

This  was  a  view  of  the  subject  with  which  I 
could  not  contend,  so  I  said  nothing. 

My  mother-in-law  continued,  “  And  as  to  getting 
any  goo<l  out  of  speculations  without  doing  other 

Sle  harm,  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  All  the 
ts  which  go  into  one  set  of  pockets  must  come 
out  of  another  set,  you  know ;  there ’s  no  getting 
over  that,  you  know ;  and  for  my  part,  I  don’t  con¬ 
sider  it  honest.” 

I  felt  uncomfortable,  though  I  confess  I  had  gen¬ 
erally  little  respect  for  my  motheMn-law’s  opinions, 
and  less  for  her  reasons ;  but  I  had  said  something 
not  unlike  this  to  Robert  on  one  occasion  myself, 
and  he  had  taken,  somewhat  ineffectually,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  make  me  understand  Uiat  there 
are  speculations,  and  speculations ;  some  to  which 
the  argument,  that  one  could  gain  only  by  another’s 
loss,  applies  but  too  clearly,  and  others  by  which  all 
concerned  may  make  legitimate  profit,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  this  very  case  of  a  gold  mine.  I  did  try 
t<^lead  the  difference,  but  in  vain ;  I  prwluced  no 
eff^t  upon  my  mother-in-law  beyond  inducing  her  to 
declare,  more  emphatically  than  before,  that  she 
“  did  not  hold  witli  speculations,”  and  that  they  were 
“  all  villany  together.”  She  concluded  by  prophesy¬ 
ing  that  Roliert  would  never  stop  until  he  h^ 
brought  himself  and  me  to  the  workhouse,  and  that 
then  he  would  be  satisfied.  Which  seemed  improb¬ 
able. 

It  was  not  Robert’s  time  yet ;  but  I  was  so  tired, 
this  liest-parlor  day  had  been  so  more  than  usual¬ 
ly  trying,  that  I  pretended  to  mistake  the  hour, 
and  set  off  to  meet  my  husband.  After  a  long  des- 
ulton-  stroll,  I  saw  the  familiar  chocolate-colored 
omnibus  nearing  the  Plough,  and  stood  still  at  the 
comer  as  usual,  while  Robert  descended  from  the 
sober  vehicle,  and  joined  me.  Robert  has  a  very 
sweet  and  sensible  expression  of  countenance,  but 
it  is  not  gay,  —  no,  certainly  not  gay,  —  miklly  cheer¬ 
ful,  perhaps,  which  I  like  (how  I  detest  a  simper  or  a 
grin,  the  usual  expression  of  people  “  blessed  with 
high  spirits !  ”  )  ;  but  to-day,  he  had  a  decided  smile 
in  his  eyes  and  on  his  lips,  as  he  tucked  my  arm 
under  his,  and  walked  away  with  me. 

“  Martha,  my  darling !  ”  said  he,  “  I  have  a  bit  of 
good  news  for  you.” 

“  Have  you,  Robert  ?  ”  said  I.  “  What  is  it 
about  ?  ” 

“  It  is  about  a  gold  mine,”  replied  my  husband. 
MY  FIRST  MONEY. 

It  was  a  sixpence !  New,  clean,  and  shiny,  bear¬ 
ing  upon  it  the  image  and  superscription  of  our 
queen :  Victoria,  D.  G.,  Britanniarum,  &c.,  just  like 
other  sixpences,  but  so  white,  so  glossy,  and  so  well- 
struck,  that  no  other  sixpence  on  earth  could  have 
home  comparison  with  it. 

This  was  not  a  fact  open  to  question.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  classed  it  among  the  articles  of  my  beliefj 
when  taking  the  “  sL\i)ence  ”  delicately  between  my 
fingers  I  laid  it  tenderly  upon  my  bed,  and  then 
knelt  down  on  the  floor  in  order  to  have  a  better 
view  of  it.  This  was  my  first  adoration  of  Mammon, 
my  first  worship  of  the  golden  —  or,  to  speak  by 
the  card,  the  silver  —  calf.  I  was  five  years  old ; 
the  sixpence  was  foiu*  years  and  a  half  my  junior. 
Four  years  and  a  half!  This  was  a  great  deal,  the 
advantage  of  age  was  manifestly  on  my  side,  and 
this,  I  suspect,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  semi- 
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patronizing  glances  wliich,  notwithstanding  my  im¬ 
mense  veneration  for  this  idolized  sixjK'nce,  I  occa¬ 
sionally  ventured  to  throw  upon  it.  For  I  should 
not,  I  feel,  have  gazed  thus  at  an  elder  sixpence. 
An  octogenarian  coin,  for  instance,  would  have  im- 
ressed  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe.  It  might 
ave  been  round  the  world  in  the  breeches-pocket 
of  Captain  Cook,  it  might  have  witnessed  Trafalgar 
from  the  waistcoat  of  Lord  Nelson,  it  might  have 
passed  through  the  h.inl  fingers  of  the  Iron  Duke. 
A  sixpence  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been  viewed 
with  flippancy.  No,  it  was  bettor  to  have  a  young 
and  ine.xpericnced  sixpence,  a  sixpence  with  all  its 
troubles  before  it,  like  a  youthful  bear.  It  and  I 
were  more  on  a  footing  of  eijuality ;  there  was  no 
need  for  me  to  stand  ujion  ceremony  with  it,  and  I 
could  freely  give  vent  to  my  sentiments  in  its  pres¬ 
ence  without  transgressing  the  laws  of  propriety. 
Tliere  was  no  fear  of  its  looking  sourly  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “You  little  simpleton,  it  is  lamen¬ 
table  for  a  coin  like  me  to  fall  into  such  ill-bred 
hands  as  yours.  Nor  Burke,  nor  Sheridan,  nor 
Charles  James  Fox,  all  of  whom  I  know  most  inti¬ 
mately,  ever  grinne<l  at  me  as  you  do ;  and  the  young 
William  Pitt  (to  whom  I  was  intnjduced  by  his  il¬ 
lustrious  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham)  never  laughed 
at  me.” 

Tliat  was  the  great  advantage  of  a  young  six¬ 
pence,  it  being  so  fresh  to  the  ways  of  society. 
There  was  no  danger  of  its  having  learned  its  man¬ 
ners  from  the  Prince  Regent,  or  modelled  its  de¬ 
meanor  upon  that  of  Dol’d  Castlereagh.  It  could 
afford  to  be  indulgent  if  I  chuckled  too  loud,  and 
could  make  allowances,  if,  in  the  jubilant  pride 
of  jKissession,  I  rubbed  my  hands  too  ecstatically. 
Besides,  considering  the  matter  from  a  more  mate- 
ruil  point  of  view,  a  young  sixpence  was  larger, 
brighter,  heavier,  than  an  old  one  ;  there  seemed 
to  be  more  of  it ;  there  were  no  disgraceful  patches 
of  black  about  it,  such  as  spoke  of  a  sojourn  in  a 
dust-bin,  in  the  till  of  a  rag-shop,  or  in  the  purse 
of  an  economical  sweep.  The  features  of  the  queen 
upon  it  were  not  disfigured  by  scars,  crosses,  or 
knife-marks  to  prove  that  its  former  possessors  sus¬ 
pected  the  honesty  of  their  familiars,  and  were  j 
obliged  for  prudence’  sake  to  mark  their  coins.  It 
had  no  unseemly  holes  bored  in  it,  and  no  Hebrew 
had  sweated  it  to  the  thinness  of  a  bit  of  tin.  It 
had  everything  in  its  favor,  —  beauty,  youth,  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  novelty.  For  you  must  remember  it 
was  my  JirKt  six|)ence,  the  first  coin  upon  which  I 
had  ever  gazed  as  my  own,  the  first  money  of  which 
I  had  ever  had  the  free  disposal.  True,  a  few 
spi'cimens  of  the  currency  had  occasionally’  passed 
through  my  hands,  in  the  shape  of  fugitive  half¬ 
pence  ;  but  as  my  mother  had  always  requested  me 
to  put  these  into  the  jioor-box,  I  could  scai’ccly  be 
said  to  have  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  them.  Hence 
this  money  was  indeed  my  first,  and,  O  Plutus !  the 
old  mines  of  Peiu,  made  over  to  me  by  bond, 
uly  signed  and  sealed,  would  have  delighted  me 
less  than  this  sixpence. 

It  was  my  father  who  had  given  it  me,  and 
under  meinorahle  circumstances.  He  had  been  a| 
long  while  involved  in  one  of  those  suits  in  Chan¬ 
cery,  which  are  the  triumphs  of  our  legislation. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  had  it  lasted,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  by  a  happy  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  his  cause. 
Lawyers,  solicitors,  and  barristers  had,  however, 
been  to  work  so  merrily  that,  all  costs  and  expimscs 
jiaid,  there  was  left  of  the  estate  which  formed  the  j 


bone  of  contention  the  exact  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  || 
shillings  and  twopence.  Three  letters  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  fiom  our  familv  solicitor,  informing  us  of 
this  edifying  n*sult,  swallowed  up  the  five  pounds 
of  this  total,  and  the  conscientious  member  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  then  scnipulously  forwarded  to  us  the 
remaining  ten  shillings  and  twopence,  merely  de¬ 
ducting  therefrom  six  and  eight-pence,  price  of  the 
envelope  in  which  the  residue  was  enclosed. 

My  father  hereu|K)n  ranged  seven  sixpences 
on  our  bri’akfa  St-table.  “  My  boy,”  he  said,  “  see 
what  comes  of  going  to  law  in  Great  Britain ! 
Your  mother  has  told  you  that  I  have  won  my  suit 
in  chancery  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  papa.” 

“  Well,  then,  look !  'That  is  all  I  get  of  it  ”  ;  and 
he  pointed  grimly  at  the  sixpences. 

I  opened  wide  my  eyes. 

“  All  that  you  get  of  the  whole  suit  !  ”  I  echoed, 
with  a  puzzled  air,  firndy  convinced  that  a  suit 
in  chancery  was  composed  as  other  suits  are,  of 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers.  “  Why,  papa,  those 
are  only  the  buttons  !  ” 

Tills  deplorable  joke  had  earned  me  my  sixpence, 
ily  father  had  thrown  it  over  to  me,  laughing,  and, 
like  a  dog  who  is  pelted  with  a  bone,  I  had  rushed 
hastily  on  with  it  for  fear  they  should  think  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  back  again. 

Six  .  .  .  PENCE  ! 

For  a  time  anything  like  cool  reflection  was  im- 

fiossible.  I  was  too  giddy,  too  startled,  to  think, 
low  think  indeed,  when  one  has  sixpence  !  My 
sixpence  was  as  a  moon  of  which  the  rays  dazed 
me  ;  my  head  swam,  my  fingers  tingled,  my  eyes 
saw  whirling  through  the  air  in  a  fantastic  gallop 
several  millions  of  sixpemces,  all  white,  all  lately 
issued  from  the  mint,  all  bearing  upon  them,  like 
mj^  sixpence,  Victoria,  D.  G.,  Britanniarum,  &c., 
with  her  Majesty’s  head  and  the  royal  arms. 

At  last,  however  (and  happily,  too,  for  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  unused  to  these  emotions),  the 
intensity  ot  my  sensations  subsided.  I  grew  more 
philosophic.al,  and  after  a  time  was  enabled  to  bring 
upon  the  subject  that  was  absorbing  me  a  becoming 
j  amount  of  self-possession.  You  know,  of  course, 
what  it  was,  this  subject  that  was  absorbing  me  ? 

It  was  the  expenditure  of  my  sixpence.  Like  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  surplus  of 
a  year’s  budget,  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do 
with  it. 

Momentous  question  !  But  it  needed  a  refreshing 
breeze  of  out-<loor  air  to  enable  me  to  solve  it  with 
coolness.  I  accordingly  rose  from  my  bedside, 
where  I  knelt  like  a  Persian  worshipping  the  sun, 
and  having  laid  my  elbows  and  my  sixpence  upon 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  “  multa  corde  volutans,” 
began  deeply  to  meditate. 

Now,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  a  symptom 
of  my  gi’cat  precocity  of  spirit  that  I  had  not  lieen 
merged  above  ten  minutes  in  reflection  before  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  upon  one  capital  jxiint,  to  wit, 
that  there  were  only  tliree  things  upon  which  my 
sixpc  nee  could  worthily  be  expended,  —  a  donkey, 
a  gold  hunting  w’atch,  or  a  pewter  squirt. 

Tlie  only  question  to  decide  was  upon  which  of 
these  three  my  choice  should  pitch ;  and  here  was 
the  rub.  I  had  an  artistical  admiration  fiir  squirts, 

—  jH'Wter  squirts  especially,  —  which  I  classed 
amongst  the  sublimcst  contrivances  due  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  man.  Tlieir  use  as  mediums  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  ink  or  soapy  water  upon  the  passers-by 
in  the  street  had  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
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practical,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  my  sixpence 
would  have  gone  to  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  as¬ 
tonishing  instruments  had  not  a  reflection  suddenly 
fallen  upon  me,  and  drenched  my  enthusiasm  as  un¬ 
der  a  bucket  of  cold  water.  I  could  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  a  grown-up  man  make  use  of  a 
squirt!  My  father,  for  instance,  had,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  never  spent  his  morning  in  squirting 
ink  upon  the  public  through  the  drawing-room  win¬ 
dow  and  I  could  not  recollect  ever  having  heard 
my  uncles  advocate  this  species  of  pastime.  This 
was  important.  Yesterday  I  had  been  a  boy,  and 
could  do  boyish  things ;  to-day  the  case  was  altered ; 
my  sixpence  had  laid  upon  me  the  duties  of  man¬ 
hood  ;  It  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  and  dignified. 
...  I  discarded  the  squirt,  and  two  things  then  re¬ 
mained,  —  the  donkey  and  the  gold  watch.  Once 
more  I  began  to  ponder. 

The  purchase  of  a  donkey,  I  reasoned,  ofrere<l 
nmiuestionable  inducements.  Tliere  were,  first  of 
all,  the  advantages  of  locomotion;  in  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  per.sonal  vanity, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  ujjon  my  first  aj)- 

K ranee  in  public  upon  the  back  of  an  ass  I  should 
ome  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,  and  at 
once  take  rank  amongst  the  parish  celebrities. 

This  consideration  nearly  carried  my  vote  by 
storm ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  donkey,  I 
could  not  but  admit,  was  a  less  handy  jjossession 
than  a  gold  hunting  watch.  The  latter  would  go 
into  one’s  pocket,  whereas  the  former  would  not. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  donkey 
would  need  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  move 
ab<3Ut  in,  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done,  for  we  had 
no  stables  V  Second  thoughts  bring  counsel.  I 
was  a  sharp  boy,  and  I  remembered  the  staircase. 
If  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  donkey  up  to  the 
third  floor  could  be  once  overcome,  I  should  be  hap¬ 
py  to  allow  him  to  sleep  in  my  bedroom;  there 
would  be  ample  space  for  him  in  the  corner  close  by 
the  wash-hand-stand ;  and  he  would  be  a  sociable 
companion  when  it  rained.  Tliert;  was  no  fear  of 
his  catching  a  cold  or  a  cough,  as  he  might  do  if 
left  down-stiiirs  in  the  yard.  Yes ;  but  how  about 
his  food  ?  The  {wstchaise  of  my  thoughts,  which 
was  at  that  moment  going  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
here  stuck  of  a  sudden  in  a  deep  rut.  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  food.  I  was  like  the  Irishman  who 
had  a  clock.  I  had  forgotten  the  works.  I  could 
not  think  of  asking  my  father  to  board  the  donkey. 
The  thing  would  be  indelicate  after  he  had  gen¬ 
erously  given  me  sixpence  ;  and  yet  from  whatever 

rint  of  view  I  considered  the  matter,  the  donkey, 
was  compelled  to  own,  must  eat.  ...  I  became 
miserable.  I  think  I  cried.  I  saw  my  donkey  de¬ 
part  at  a  gallop,  and  scamper  away  into  darkness, 
carrving  away  with  him  upon  his  back  my  hopes, 
my  illusions,  and  my  dreams  of  glory. 

But  after  a  few  seconds  my  donkev  returned  as 
he  had  departed,  at  full  g.'illop.  The  idea  had 
struck  me  that  his  maintenance  could  be  effected 
by  an  ^uitable  distribution  of  my  daily  meals  with 
him.  Tliis  was  the  straw  to  the  drowning  man. 
Having  decided  that  my  coming  donkey  should  be 
nourished  upon  roast  mutton  and  batU-r  pudding,  1 
was  about  to  rush  out  to  effect  my  purchase  when, 
attracted  by  a  noise  below,  I  thrust  my  he.ad  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  a  small  boy,  aged  ten,  throw¬ 
ing  cherries  in  the  air  and  trying  to  catch  them  in 
his  mouth. 

At  this  sight  I  forgot,  for  the  minute,  the  donkey, 
the  roast  mutton,  and  the  batter  pudding,  and  con¬ 


sidered  the  cherries.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  I  was 
thirsty.  The  cherries  rose  and  fell,  but  always 
into  the  small  boy’s  mouth,  and  never  into  mine. 
Like  Tantalus  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  waters,  I 
began  to  find  the  thing  monotonous.  If  one  or  two 
cherries  would  only  have  fallen  on  the  ground  now 
and  then,  the  interest  would  have  been  enlivened  ; 
but  no ;  one,  two,  tlnee,  four,  all  came  down  like 
plummets  without  deviating  an  inch  from  the  right 
course,  and  each  laugh  of  the  small  boy  (for  he  was 
merry)  gave  me  a  violent  inclination  to  see  his 
head  punched.  1  don’t  know  what  spirit  of  evil 
prompted  me,  but  some  such  spirit  inspired  me  with 
a  baleful  desire  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  falling 
cherries  a  pebble,  a  piece  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of  soap. 
My  eyes  sparkled.  Ilie  youth  had  thrown  a  plump 
bigaroon  rather  highiT  than  usual,  and  stood  with 
his  hands  extended,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  ej'cs 
shut,  and  his  mouth  gaping  until  it  should  return. 
Tlie  temptation  was  too  strong.  I  felt  frantically 
around  me  to  find  a  projectile,  and  in  sweeping  my 
hand  over  the  window-sill  caught  at  something 
which,  without  pausing  to  look,  I  threw  with  all  my 
might  and  main  at  the  small  boy.  The  thing 
struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  then  Ixtunded  on  the 
pavement.  A  shout  <jf  triumph  escaped  me;  but 
at  the  same  instant  I  burst  into  a  cold  sweat  and 
staggered.  The  boy  had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  thing 
that  had  hit  him,  and  was  holding  it  in  ms  fingers. 
“Thank  you!”  he  shouted,  joyously,  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  distance. 

I  had  thrown  him  my  sixpence  ! 


OPENING  OF  THE  ALBERT  N’YANZA. 

It  is  understoo<l  that,  influenced  no  doubt  to 
some  extent  by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  anxious  to  do  something  which  shall  confirm 
him  in  the  ^ood  opinion  of  Western  nations,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  directed  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  to 
explore  fully  and  in  detail  the  vast  interior  reser¬ 
voir  known  as  the  Albert  N’yanza,  and  to  bring 
the  lutherto  untraversed  districts  lying  around  the 
mysterious  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
within  the  sphere  not  only  of  the  viceroy’s  author¬ 
ity,  but  also  of  mercantile  op(>rations.- 

The  results  of  such  an  expedition  are  so  full  of 
promise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe 
we  dwell  upon,  in  its  least  known  and  most  inac¬ 
cessible  regions,  and  to  the  cause  of  a  down-troildcn 
and  slave-driven  people,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  stirred  up  to  our  innennost  heart  at  the  bare  idea 
of  such  a  truly  glorious  and  noble  enterprise.  It 
may  be  termed  by  some  to  be  a  war  of  annexation, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Egypto-Turks,  of  a  faith 
which  tolerates  slavery  in  certain  forms,  are  not 
precisely  the  people  to  occupy  Central  Afnea ;  but 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  it  is  proposed  to  open  to  civilization ; 
there  was  no  other  power  that  could  or  would  do  it, 
and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  jieople  themselves  is 
of  such  vast  magnitude  as  not  only  to  exonerate  the 
means  that  m.ay  have  to  be  used,  but  to  stamp  them 
with  the  unquestionable  seal  of  a  truly  philanthrop¬ 
ic  and  humanitarian  morality.  No  man,  too,  more 
fitted  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lead  of 
such  an  expedition,  and  no  man  more  likely  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out  with  the  least  fighting  and  quarrelling 
that  is  possible.  True  courage  is  always  magnan¬ 
imous,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the 
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patient  perseverance  and  self-devotion  of  himself  those  of  Albert  N’yanza  before  joinin;;  the  AVhite 
and  wife  in  carrying  out  a  great  purpose,  that  he  Nile. 

possesses  what  is  rarer  and  loftier  than  mere  phys-  Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife,  as  to 
ical  courage,  —  the  attributes  of  the  highest  intel-  all  api)earauce  they  might  have  done,  keeping,  after 
Icctual  and  moral  courage,  —  that  kind  of  courage  their  long  fatigues,  quietly  in  a  boat,  and  allowing 
which  is  sure  to  blend  mercy  with  strengtli,  aud  to  themselves  to  be  peacefully  rowed  and  drifted  down 
be  at  all  times  conciliating  whilst  carrying  out  its  the  Nile,  which  is  described  as  we  have  seen,  as  “a 
obk'cts.  giant  in  its  birth,”  they  navigated  the  lake  in 

It  will  be  ramembered  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  canoes  to  Magungo,  the  ])oint  at  which  the  Victoria 
was  led,  when  exploring  the  regions  of  the  Upi>er  Nile  joined  tlie  lake,  and  what  was  worse,  in  order 
Nile,  to  the  discovery  of  the  Albert  N’yanza,  from  to  settle  a  question  of  no  very  great  importance,  as 
information  he  received  at  Gondokoro  from  Caj)-  to  the  lake-feeder  at  Magungo  being  really  the  pro-  i 
tain  Speke.  That  lamented  traveller  had,  upon  the  longation  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  they  proceeded  up  ' 
occasion  of  his  exploration  of  the  Victoria  N’yanza,  tliat  river,  which  is  a  succession  of  cataracts  the 
heard  of  the  existence  of  another  lake  to  the  west  whole  way  to  the  Karuiua  Falls,  were  stricken  down 
or  northwest,  which  he  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  again  with  fever,  narrowly  escaiied  being  eaten  up 
much  smaller  than  his  Victoria  N’yanza,  and  wluch  by  crocodiles,  named  the  first  oustruction  they  met  ! 
was  also  supposed  to  receive  the  waters  of  tlie  out-  with,  we  hope  inappropriately,  “  Murchison’s  Falls,” 
let  of  the  upper  lake,  —  the  Somerset  or  Victoria  were  deserted  by  the  natives,  were  imprisoned  on 
Nile,  as  it  has  been  called.  After  overcoming  many  the  island  of  Patunn,  were  pilfered  and  insulted  bj 
wearisome  obstacles  (and  who  can  read  his  narra-  King  Kamrasi  in  Kissuna,  aud  were  subjected  to 
tive  without  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  constant  no  end  of  sickness,  privations,  aud  trials  before  they 
cheerfulness  witli  which  the  hero  and  heroine  bore  reached  the  White  Nile.  All  tlus,  when  Sir  Sam- 
the  terrible  hardships  they  were  called  to  face,  the  uel  Bilker  was  distinctly  told  at  Magungo  that 
daily  danger  and  hourly  anxieties  of  theii'  lonely  canoes  could  navigate  tlie  Nile  in  its  course  froa 
life  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  sickness  and  oth-  the  lake  to  the  Madi  country,  as  there  were  no 
cr  disheartening  trials  which  they  were  called  u|)un  catimicts  for  a  great  distance.  True  that  both  the 
to  endure  ?)  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Jliidi  and  the  Koshi,  who  dwell  on  tlie  right  and 
lake  in  question.  It  lay  before  him  like  a  sea  of  left  banks  of  the  river  at  its  exit,  were  said  to  be  | 
quicksilver,  with  a  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  soutli  hostile  to  the  lake  people,  but  this  presumed  hoe- i 
and  southwest  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  aud  tility  would  not  have  entailed  difficulties  greater 
on  the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles’  distance,  blue  than  what  had  been  already  overcome,  or  than  what 
mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  they  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  cowardly  and 
height  of  almut  seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level,  treacherous  Kamrasi.  Tlie  difficulties  might,  in-  i 
“  I  was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  deed,  have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of  boat  and 
lake,”  the  traveller  relates,  “  and  I  looked  down  boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to  do,  even  upon  the 
from  the  steep  granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome  lake  itself;  ujiun  one  occasion  indeed,  changinj; 
waters,  —  upon  that  vast  n^ervoir  which  nourished  boatmen  four  times  in  less  than  a  mile.  Sir  Sam- 
Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilder-  uel,  however,  ailds  afterwards,  that  the  nativei 
ness,  —  upon  that  great  souix-e  so  long  hidden  from  most  positively  refused  to  take  him  down  the  Nile 
mankind, — that  source  ofbounty  and  of  blessings  to  from  the  lake  into  the  country  of  the  Madi,  as  they 
millions  of  human  lieings  ;  and  as  one  of  the  great-  said  they  would  be  killed  by  the  people,  who  were 
est  objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to  honor  it  with  their  enemies,  as  ho  would  not  be  with  them  on 
a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  their  return  up  the  river ;  so  we  are  left  in  doubt  if 
loved  and  mourned  by'  our  gracious  Queen,  and  the  Victoria  Nile  was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nile 
deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great  proper  being  descended,  from  the  love  of  geography, 
lake  ‘  the  Albert  i^’yanza.’  The  Victoria  and  the  or  from  sheer  necessity.  Tlie  latter  is  to  be 
Albert  Lakes,  are  the  two  sources  of  the  Nile.”  doubted,  for  the  travellers  could  have  exchanged 
At  sunrise,  on  the  following  morning.  Sir  Sam-  canoes  on  reaching  the  Madi,  and  sent  the  lue 
uel  was  enabled  to  distinguish,  with  the  aid  of  a  jieople  back  in  safety.  This  was  all  the  more  vex- 
powerful  telescope,  the  outline  of  the  mountains  on  atious,  as,  Sir  Samuel  savs,  he  could  see  the  river 
the  opposite  shore,  dark  shades  upon  their  sides  issuing  from  the  lake  within  eighteen  miles  of  Ms- 
denoting  deep  gorges,  whilst  two  large  waterfalls  gungo,  and,  although  it  is  marked  on  the  m.'yi  at 
that  cleft  the  sides  of  the  mountains  looked  like  being  navigable  to  the  first  cataract  at  Mount  Koko, 
threads  of  silver  upon  their  dark  face.  The  lake  still  the  cmestion  of  first  imjKirtance,  as  to  the  navi- 
itself  was  a  vast  depression  far  below  the  general  gability  (with  a  few  intervening  portages)  of  tbe 
level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  precipitous  Great  Kiver  Nile,  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Medr 
cliffs,  and  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  iterranean  to  the  Albert  N’yanza,  would  have  been 
great  ranges  of  mountains  from  five  to  seven  thou-  forever  determined,  and  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Ba- 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus  render-  ker  might  have  been  sparod  many  perils  and  much 
ing  it  the  one  great  reservoir  into  which  everything  suffering.  This  is  one  gieat  point  wliich  m^  now 
must  drain,  and  “  from  this  vast  rocky  cistern  the  happily  be  fairly  considered  as  on  the  way  of  being 
Nile  made  its  exit,  a  giant  in  its  birth.”  “  It  was,”  settled. 

adds  Sir  Samuel,  “  a  grand  arrangement  of  nature  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  intuitively 
for  the  birth  of  so  mighty  and  important  a  stream  did  the  quick  feminine  perception  of  Lady  Baker 
as  the  river  Nile.”  feel  this  point,  that  when  Sir  Samuel  proposed  go- 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel  Ba-  ing  up  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  taking  so 
ker’s  discover  of  the  Albert  N’yanza,  there  had  circuitous  a  route,  he  might  lose  the  boats  at  Gon- 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  geographers  dokoro  and  become  a  prisoner  in  Central  Africa,  ill 
as  to  whether  the  Victoria  Nile  flowed  directly  on-  and  without  ((uininc,  for  another  year.  Lady  BiAer 
wards  from  Victoria  N’yanza  into  the  White  Nile  not  only  voted  in  her  state  of  abject  weakness  to 
by  Gondokoro,  or  whether  its  waters  mingled  with  complete  the  river  to  Karuma,  but  wished,  if  possi- 


ble,  to  return  and  follow  the  Nile  irom  the  lake 
down  to  Gondokoro  l  The  latter  re«>lve,  based 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  “  seeinj;  is  believing,” 
was,  however,  declared  by  her  lord  and  master  “  to 
be  a  sacrifice  most  nobly  proposed,  but  simply 
impossible  and  unnecessary.”  If  there  was  any 
unnecessary  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  the  matter, 
it  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  in  taking 
the  sick  lady  up  to  Karuma,  instead  of  conveying 
her  by  canoe  down  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro. 

A  second  and  equally  interesting  point,  although 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  future  opening  of 
the  country,  is  the  possible  communication  between 
the  Albert"  N’yanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  From 
the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stood,  when 
he  first  saw  Lake  Albert,  with  a  boundless  horizon 
to  the  south  and  southwest,  its  waU“rs  would  ap- 

gsar  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel  assigned  by 
urton  and  Speke  to  Lake  Kusisi,  and,  in  fact,  to 
embrace  that  lake  as  a  kind  of  inlet,  as  also  Lake 
Tanga^ika  fiirther  south.  The  elevation  given  to 
Lake  Tanganyika  of  only  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  Albert  N’yanza  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  same  level,  and  the  information 
given  to  Burton  and  Speke  as  to  the  waters  at  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika  flowing  into  that  lake,  are 
opposed  to  this  view  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  may  have  been  an  error  in  the 
barometrical  observation  made,  as  also  in  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  natives.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  do  not 
flow  into  the  N’yassa,  which  has  an  elevation  of  only 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rivers  and  small  lakes 
south  of  the  Tanganyika  pour  their  waters  into  that 
great  reservoir.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika  should  have  no  outlet  and  receive  rivers  at 
both  its  north  and  south  extremities,  as  also  in  its 
centre,  —  the  Malagarasi.  Tlie  position  of  the 
lake  added  to  the  discovery  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Ba¬ 
ker  of  the  great  ^utherly  extension  of  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  would  then  tend  to  show  that  the  most 
southerly  tributaries  south  of  Tanganyika  —  possi¬ 
bly  the  Moi  Tawa,  discovered  by  Livingstone, 
northeast  of  the  N’yassa  —  are  the  most  remote 
sources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Living¬ 
stone’s  last  journey  will  have  settled  this  dubious 
point,  and  we  shall  but  express  the  satisfaction 
which  will  be  felt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  re¬ 
turn  of  the  great  traveller  before  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  expedition  is  set  in  motion.  As  that  expe¬ 
dition  partakes,  if  we  understand  rightly,  of  a  char¬ 
acter  of  Egyptian  occupation  and  annexation,  the 
African  chiefs  may  now^*  induced  to  look  upon  the 
presence  of  a  white  man  in  their  countries  as  the 
rorerunner  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  their  heredi¬ 
tary  foes,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  however  inno¬ 
cent  his  intentions,  would  no  longer  be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in  cmite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  Sir  ^  I.  Mur¬ 
chison’s  opinion  that  if  the  distinguished  traveller 
satisfied  mmself  when  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  that  its  waters  were  about  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  as  stated  by  Burton 
and  Speke,  he  would  necessarily  infer  that  they 
could  not  flow  northwards  into  the  much  higher 
equatorial  lakes.  In  this  case  he  would  abandon  the 
northern  route,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  might 
find  the  waters  of  the  Tanganyika  flowing  into  the 
Albert  N’yanza  of  Baker.  Having  also  ascertained 
that  the  Tanganyika  was  fed  by  rivers  flowing 


fix>m  the  south  and  the  east,  it  would  be  evident  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  that  this  vast  body  of  fresh 
water  (three  hundred  miles  in  length)  must  find 
its  way  to  the  west,  and  he  would  then  follow  the 
river  or  rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Under  this  supjxisition.  Sir  R.  I.  Miuchi- 
son  thinks  he  may  be  first  heard  of  from  one  of  the 
western  Portuguese  settlements,  on  even  from  those 
on  the  Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertained,  we  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  hear  of  Livingstone  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  the  distance  he  would  have  to 
traverse  is  vast,  and  the  region  unknown.  This 
hypothesis  is  also  said  to  explain  why  no  intelli¬ 
gence  whatever  respecting  him  has  been  received 
at  Zanzibar,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  travelling 
through  a  vast  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  eastern  coast. 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  says  he  entertains  a  well- 
founded  hope  that  his  distinguished  fiiend  —  thanks 
to  his  iron  frame  and  undying  energy  —  will  issue 
from  Africa  on  the  same  shore  at  which,  after  a 
very  long  absence,  he  reappeared  after  his  first  great 
traverse  of  Southern  Africa. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  presents  itself  in 
the  possible  existence  of  one  or  more  outlets  to  the 
Albert  N’yanza.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  lake  into  the  White  Nile,  which 
the  natives  told  him  was  navigable  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  lake  could  be  entered  in  boats  from  the 
Nile,  without  the  necessity  of  convening  them,  as 
we  are  informed  is  to  be  done,  in  pieces  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  But  two  French  traders,  Messrs. 
Jules  and  Ambrose  Poncet,  who  have  explored  the 
country  between  the  Gazelle  Lake  and  tne  Albert 
N’yanza,  express  th^selves  as  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  river  Jur,  Bibi,  or  Bahr  Kakunda,  as  it  is 
variously  designated,  flows  out  of  the  Luta  N’zigd 
(as  they  call  the  Albert  N’yanza)  into  the  GazeUe 
Lake.  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  Jur  tribe  and 
of  the  Niam  Nams  would  present  another  means 
of  approach  to  the  great  lake. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  informants,  who 
have  trading  ports  on  the  Jur,  have  also  founded 
another  station,  marked  on  their  map  •  as  Cagouma 
(Kaguma),  Etablissement  Poncet,  on  a  great  river 
which  flows  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and 
which  is  called  Bahr-Bura,  or  Bahr-Munbutu. 
This  river,  they  say,  which  evidently  comes  from 
Lake  Luta  N’zig^,  divides  itself  in  about  four  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude  into  two  branches,  that  to 
the  east  flowing,  under  the  name  of  Suwa,  to  the 
northwest,  to  go  probably  to  form  the  Shary  or 
Asu,  which  throws  itself,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Bah-gun  or  Bah-bai,  into  Lake  'Tsad.  The  west¬ 
erly  branch,  which  is  much  the  largest,  keeps  its 
name  of  Bahr-Bura,  and  flows  in  a  west-northwest 
direction  to  about  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
at  which  point,  according  to  the  Munbutu  people, 
after  receiving  another  considerable  afiluent  coming 
likewise  from  the  southeast,  it  empties  itself  into  a 
jp:eat  lake,  in  part  marshy,  and  which  was  called 
bv  the  people  of  Ali  Umuri,  an  Arab  trader,  Birka 
Matuassat.  'This  lake,  again,  is  described  as  having 
two  outlets :  one  to  the  north  known  as  the  Bah- 
gun  or  Bah-bai,  Joins  the  Shary  south  of  Lake  Tsad, 
^e  other,  and  tne  most  important,  issuing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  according  to  all  appearances 
gives  birth  to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
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an  affluent  of  the  Binuwa  and  Kwarra,  —  the  Kihhi 
or  Kulla,  —  whieh  in  that  case  win  possess  a  inueh 
greater  importance  than  has  hitherto  been  conci’ded 
to  it,  —  an  importance  eciual  to  that  of  the  Binuwa 
or  Kwarra  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  be  so  much 
division  and  subdivision  of  waters  as  is  hert^  de¬ 
scribed.  Excepting  in  a  delta,  the  general  rule  of 
rivers  is  to  receive  affluents  in  their  progress  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches  ;  but  the  region 
between  the  Albert  N’yanza  and  the  Gazelle  Lake 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inland  delta,  as  is  also  ap¬ 
parently  the  case  at  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria  ' 
Jj’yanz.a,  .and  the  same  thing  may  hold  good  of  the 
Bdir-Bura  and  Lake  Matuassat.  ' 

This  latter  lake  would  appear  to  correspond  to  ! 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  of  which  the  old  geographer  D’- 
Anville  obtained  some  notice,  and  near  which  was  i 
Monsol,  or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  Anziko,  proxi-  ' 
mately  placed  on  the  map  attiiched  to  Mr.  W. 
D.  Cooley’s  “Inner  Africa  Laid  Open”  (London, 
1852). 

It  appears  that  an  Italian  explorer.  Carlo  Piagga, 
has  also  pushed  his  researches  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  has  obtained  information  of  the 
e.xistcnce  of  “  a  vast  interior  lake  ”  lying  on  the 
equator  or  south  of  it ;  and  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has  : 
justly  pointed  out  that  an  entirely  new  field  for  ' 
research  is  thus  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  ex-  i 
plorers,  who  will  have  to  determine  whether  the  j 
streams  issuing  from  this  immense  lake  and  the  ' 
adjacent  region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five  degn*es  | 
east  longitude  do  not  flow  from  a  watershed  entirely  ' 
separated  from  that  of  all  the  affluents  of  the  Nile,  i 
and  which  sends  its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic  j 
Ocean,  and  probably  by  the  great  river  of  Couto.  i 

It  would  scarcely  seem  that  the  immense  lake  ' 
here  alluded  to  as  lying  on  the  equator,  or  south  j 
of  it,  is  the  same  as  the  Matuassat  of  Mi-ssrs.  Pon- 
cet,  which  is  placed  in  about  six  degrees  north  I 
latitude,  unless  it  has  an  extent  of  some  six  de¬ 
grees,  which  is  not  at  all  imjmssible.  Albert  | 
N’yanza  has  possibly  an  almost  equal  extent,  and,  i 
if  it  joins  Lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace  in  its  ' 
prolongation  over  ten  (fegrees  of  latitude.  It  is  I 
curious,  in  connection  with  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison’s  I 
suggestion,  that  this  great  central  lake  mav  give  ! 
birm  to  the  Congo,  that  Fernando  de  Enciso  j 
speaks  in  his  “  Suma  de  Geografia,”  of  a  fact  learned  ! 
from  the  natives  of  Congo,  that  the  River  Zafre,  or  I 
Congo,  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from  which  | 
another  great  river,  presumed  to  bc‘  the  Nile,  flows  I 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
rivers  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  tumbling  through 
gorges  in  the  Blue  Mountains  west  of  the  Albert 
N’vanza. 

The  theory,  however,  advocated  by  the  Messrs.  i 
Poncet,  of  Lake  Matuassat  sending  off  tributaries  i 
to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  and  to  the  shary  and  Lake  ! 
Tsad,  as  also  by  Eernando  de  Enciso  and  Sir  R.  I.  j 
Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only  corroborates  the  old  , 
opinion  held  by  the  father  of  history  and  by  all  the 
old  geographers,  that  one  half  of  the  Nile  flowed  j 
over  Egypt  and  the  other  half  over  Ethiopia.  ’ 
“  There  are  two  mountains,”  said  Herodotus,  from 
information  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  Miner¬ 
va’s  treasiuTj'  at  Lais,  “rising  into  a  sharp  peak, 
situated  between  the  city  of  Syene  in  Thebais  and 
Elephantine ;  the  names  of  these  mountains  are 
the  one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi ;  that  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  liottomtens,  flow  from 
between  these  mountains,  and  that  half  of  the 


water  flows  over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  half  over  Etliiopia  and  the  south.” 

The  sources  of  the  Nile,  being  described  as  bot¬ 
tomless,  are  evidently  meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake, 
and  it  is  afterw-ards  that  they  pass  through  the 
mountains,  the  names  of  which,  admitting  an  error 
in  their  positioning,  would  be  represented  by  the 
Koshi  and  Madi  of  the  present  day.  The  transpo¬ 
sition  and  identification  is  rendered  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  could  not  have 
been  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  nor  could 
the  river  have  divided  itself  in  such  a  latitude  to 
flow  one  half  to  Egypt  and  the  other  half,  to  Ethi¬ 
opia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oriental  geogra¬ 
phers,  as  more  especially  A1  Idrisi  and  Abu’l  Fada, 
represent  this  division  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  mto  an  Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river  as  a 
well-(Ietermined  fact. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  navigation  and  exploration  of  the 
Albert  N’yanza,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  interest,  as  they  will  probably  either  them¬ 
selves  lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  which 
has  so  long  made  a  blank  of  our  m.aps  in  as  far  as 
Central  Africa  is  concerned,  or  they  may  pave  the 
way  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  every  detail  con¬ 
nected  with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Binuwa  Kwarra,  or  Eastern  Niger,  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Nile,  and  the  Ethiopic  Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution  of  such 
questions  may  be,  great  as  will  be  the  difl'erence 
made  upon  existing  maps,  and  various  the  people 
and  the  regions  that  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  civilized  world,  still,  even  all 
these  additions  to  knowledge  pale  in  importance 
before  the  prospect  opened  of  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  African  races,  only  recently 
made  known  to  ns  by  the  explorations  of  Burton, 
Speke,  Grant,  Petherick,  B.aker,  and  others.  Of 
all  the  impressions  left  upon  the  reader  of  Sir  Sam¬ 
uel’s  book,  those  relating  to  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile  are  perhaps  the  nioft  startling.  Many 
people  have  thought  but  lightly  of  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  Oriental  slavery.  Those  who  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against  the  trade 
of  the  west  coast  were  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  look  upon  Turkish  and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a 
minor  evil  compared  with  the  other,  and  one  which 
was  so  ineradicably  mixed  up  with  the  natime  of 
Oriental  life  and  despotism,  that  any  denunciations 
directeil  against  it  would  be  as  .absurd  as  they 
would  be  tiitile.  No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  itself 
was  a  comparatively  small  evil.  The  subjection 
of  one  human  creature  to  another  is  not  so  shame¬ 
ful  a  phenomenon  to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  un¬ 
endurable,  when  it  takes  that  j)atriarchal  and  do¬ 
mestic  character  with  which  slavery  in  the  East 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  invested,’  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  slave  continues  to  enjoy  a  cli¬ 
mate  something  like  his  own. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  may,  however,  lie  said  to  have 
lifted  the  veil  which  concealed  the  process  by 
which  the  slave  markets  of  Cairo  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  recruited. 

Barth  has  given  us  a  graphic  if  painful  account 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultans  of 
Bomu,  Baghirmi,  and  Sokoto,  carried  on  even  into 
Adamawa  and  the  regions  of  the  Binuwa  and  Ea.st- 
ern  Niger,  and,  still  more  recently,  M.  Mage  has 
depicted  with  the  most  striking  minuteness,  life,  as 
it  is  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the  vast  Pullo- 
Felatah  dominions.  That  life  appears,  under  the 
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rude  sway  of  the  Mohammedan,  to  be  one  succes¬ 
sive,  continuous,  and  incessant  warfare ;  the  en¬ 
slaving  of  everytliing  pagan ;  reprisals,  murders, 
and  executions.  We  have  also  heard  something  of 
the  questionable  proceedings  of  the  Egyptians  on 
the  western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  from  Taka  to  the 
upiier  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  we  have  always 
regretted  that  the  costly  expedition  sent  to  that 
country  to  liberate  the  British  captives  should  have 
done  nothing  towards  insuring  the  immunity  of  a 
Christian  jieople  against  the  enslaving  propensities 
of  their_  Egj'ptian  neighbors.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  make  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  raids  made  by  Mo¬ 
hammedan  slave-dealers  from  (iondokoro  against 
the  Obbos  and  Latukas,  and  other  triljes  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  wliieh  were  so  cruel  and  reckless 
in  their  character,  that,  it  has  been  justlv  observed, 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  Sir  SanuieVs  journey 
must  have  been  the  necessity  of  witnessing,  without 
the  power  of  mitigating  in  even  the  slightest  degree, 
the  atrocities  which  the  slave-seekers  committed. 
Under  cover  of  carrying  on  an  “  ivory  trivde,”  aimed 
bands  of  desperadoes  ascend  the  river  and  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  some  savage  country.  To  be  at 
war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condition  of  e.x- 
istence  amongst  the  native  tribes.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  the  traders  otl’er  their  alliance  to  the 
tribe  with  whom  they  first  come  in  contact,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
make  prisoners  from  the  enemy.  The  African  sav¬ 
age  is  either  too  simple  to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more 
likely,  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fatal  nature  of  the  friendship  offe^jed. 
Assisted  by  his  Mussulman  allies,  he  .sets  forth  on 
the  camjiaign,  and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter 
that  ensues,  a  draught  of  living  captives  is  secured 
for  the  trader’s  net.  But  very  soon  the  original 
dupes,  if  they  can  be  so  termed,  discover  that  the 
trsider  is  equally  ready  to  tiuu  his  .arms  against 
them.  In  alliance  with  some  other  tribe,  he  makes 
war  against  them  in  turn,  and  the  friends  who  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  etfect  his  first  captures  fall  victims  to 
his  whips  and  chains  in  turn.  Forced  to  some  e.x- 
tent  into  association  with  the  “  ivory  traders,”  Sir 
Samuel  beheld  their  proceedings.  Very  narrowly 
did  he  escape  a  sudden  death  at  their  hands,  but 
liis  wonderful  intrepidity  carried  him  tlirough,  and 
he  lived  to  register  a  resolution  that,  if  he  ever 
came  back  from  his  wanderings,  he  would  do  some¬ 
thing  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  which,  for 
the  time  being,  he  could  only  contemplate  with  se¬ 
cret  indignation.  Tlie  time  for  action  has  now 
happily  arrived.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficult 
t^k  to  pi^rsuade  the  tribes,  tlmiugh  which  the 
“  ivory  traders  ”  have  passed,  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  is  simply  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade.  It  matter.s,  however,  little  whether  the  Afri¬ 
cans  fully  understand  the  expedition  at  first.  Tlie 
traders  of  Gondokoro  will  comprehend  it  readily 
enough,  and  they  will  soon  feel,  or  be  made  to 
feel,  that  a  prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to 
be  inaugurated  is  inevitable.  This,  then,  one  of 
the  avowed  philantluropic  purposes  of  the  e.xpedi- 
tion,  witli  the  anticipated  opening  of  Central  Africa 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  the  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  fully  entitle  the  pro¬ 
jected  expedition  to  our  most  earnest  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of 
our  own  times. 


SPITE. 


The  idea  of  malice  occupies  the  mind  long  before 
the  word,  in  all  its  terrors,  is  familiar.  “  ‘  You  did 
it  on  purpose,’  wliines  tlie  fretful  child  ”  under  loss 
or  ve.xation,  experiencing  at  once  an  added  bittere 
ness  and  a  sense  of  dignity  in  being  the  object  of 
malignant  design ;  and  henceforth  he  realizes  him¬ 
self  more  distinctly  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  shar¬ 
er  in  its  trials,  already  an  object  of  spite,  one  that 
will  in  due  time  have  enen^es,  who,  if  he  fails,  will 
be  the  cause  of  his  failure.  There  are  few  people 
who,  when  tilings  go  wrong  with  them,  do  not  at¬ 
tribute  more  than  is  probable  to  active  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  others.  Malice  is  no  doubt  a  power  in 
the  world.  To  work  towards  a  neighbor’s  downfall, 
for  the  di.dnterested  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall, 
is  the  occupation  of  some  persons ;  but  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ordinarj’  difficulties  amongst  ordinary'  peo¬ 
ple  is  seldom  necessary  in  civilized  society.  Per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  the  tragic  forms  of  malice  are  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  among  men ;  on  the  one  hand, 
kings  and  conquerors,  statesmen  pitted  against  one 
another  at  a  crisi.s,  heads  of  factions  who  must 
cioisli  one  another  with  a  plot :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clown  pulling  up  his  parson’s  tulips  or  firing 
liis  neighbor’s  stackyard,  the  operative  scarring  the 
jiretty  jilt’s  face  with  vitriol,  or  blowing  up  the  non- 
unionist’s  house  and  household.  People’s  attention 
must  be  fixed  long  on  a  single  object,  their  passions 
concentrated,  their  thoughts  restricted  to  a  narrow 
circle,  for  malice  to  acldeve  its  triumphs,  just  as 
venom  intensifies  itself  in  dark  holes  and  obscure 
corners  among  nuns  and  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
In  the  freer  currents  of  social  life,  where  there  is  a 
wide  choice  of  interests  and  associates,  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  combine  iJgainst  the  unwholesome  fasci¬ 
nation  of  antipathies,  human  nature  is  spared  these 
temptations.  Nor  has  it  the  needful  strength  and 
courage.  ^lalice  of  the  broad  typical  quality  does 
not  consist  in  mere  malignity ;  tiiere  must  be  active 
nuschief,  a  more  than  willingness  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Like  Thersites,  “  it  will  learn  to  conjure 
and  raise  devils,  but  it  will  see  some  issue  of  its 
spiteful  execrations.”  And  the  opportunity  to  do 
miscliief,  vigilantly  watched  for,  generally  presents 
itself ;  but  this  watclifulness  men  are  deterred  from, 
if  by  no  highe'*  motive,  by  superstition,  which  re¬ 
minds  them  that  it  is  safest  not  to  give  the  reins  to 
ill-judging.  Vindictive  persons,  says  Bacon,  live 
the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are  mischievous, 
so  end  they  unfortunate.  And  we  see  that  it  is  so. 
Tliere  is  the  feeling  that  ill-wishes  recoil,  that  our 
own  good  things  are  imperilled  if  we  seriously  set 
about  diminishing  our  neighbor’s  stock ;  hence  peo¬ 
ple  are  amiable  in  proportion  to  the  interest  they 
liave  in  things  remaining  smooth  and  comfortable. 
Malice  does  not  pay  to  common  people ;  it  is  only 
magnificos  and  such  great  folks  who  find  it  the  one 
lasting  pleasure  of  life. 

But  society  finds  a  substitute  for  malice  —  a  do¬ 
mestic  creditable  neighborly  form  of  the  great  vice 
—  in  spite.  We  scruple  to  call  anybody  malicious 
e.xcept  in  history  or  the  newspapers,  but  with  spite 
we  are  on  more  familiar  terms.  We  see  traces  of 
it  on  the  faces  of  some  of  our  acquaintances,  in  the 
speech  of  others,  in  the  actions  of  some  few  ;  nay, 
we  may  even  detect  some  grains  (when  sorely  tried) 
in  ourselves,  if  we  are  curious  in  our  investigations. 
Spite  does  not  care  to  ruin  anybody ;  only  it  is  apt 
to  reverse  the  apostolic  precept,  and  most  especim- 
ly  makes  no  hand  at  rejoicing  with  those  that  re- 
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ioice.  It  draws  unflattered  portraits;  it  picks  transient  misdoing  imparts  to  them.  It  prompts  | 
holes ;  it  finds  self-compensation  in  the  misfortune  thought  to  dwell  most  on  what  it  hates  or  dislikes 
of  others.  For  here,  again,  it  does  not  do  to  de-  most;  it  dominates  over  revery. 
fine  spite  as  mere  ill-wishinw,  even  in  its  most  Happily,  however,  these  are  not  common  physi- 
trifling  and  restricted  form,  unless  action  comes  in.  ognomies.  That  particular  malevolent  cast  of  eye 
Narrow  sympathies  are  ix‘rpetually  immersed  in  and  twist  of  lip  are  distinctive  marks  as  rare  as,  on 
barren  discontent  with  what  interferes  with  one’s  the  other  hand,  are  natures  that  are  wholly  foreign 
own  convenience,  —  discontent  which  issues  in  to  some  touch  of  the  infirmity.  Some  few  persons 
positive  gratification  where  another’s  pain  brings  we  may  all  know  so  free  from  this  gall  of  bitterness 
relief  to  self.  There  are  many  worthy  people,  de-  as  not  only  never  to  our  knowledge  to  have  said  an 
voted  to  those  nearest  ti^them,  helpful  to  their  im-  ill-natured  thing  or  betrayed  a  spiteful  bias,  but  of 
mediate  surroundings,  who  will  take  cheerfully  as  a  whom  we  are  confident  that  such  a  thing  never 
gift  of  Providence  the  news  of  a  distant  acquaint-  hap{)ens  either  in  sport  or  under  provocation ;  who 
ance’s  broken  limb  or  fallen  fortunes,  if  these  disas-  never  teased  even  in  boyhood ;  for  teasing  is  the 
ters  save  them  from  an  imwelcome  guest  or  from  domestic  form  of  the  vice  which  should  touch  the 
the  derangement  of  summer  plans.  In  fret,  must  consciences  of  the  majority. 

persons  are  made  so.  It  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  sweet-  Teasing  is  undoubtedly  a  malicious  practice  where  I 
ness  and  nobleness  of  nature  when  it  is  otherwise,  it  inflicts  annoyance  designedly,  though  it  may  not 
Yet  we  deny  that  these  defective  sympathies  are  be  recognized  as  such  because  it  constantly  goes  ; 
spiteful,  becau.se  their  satisfaction  arises  solely  with  liking,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  teaser  in  pro-  , 
from  one’s  own  relief,  and  not  from  another’s  piiin ;  portion  to  his  interest  in  or  attachment  to  his  j 
such  people  would  be  even  better  pleased  if  an-  object.  A  pet  son  will  tease  his  mother ;  a  brother 
other’s  good  fort.une,  rather  than  his  ill  luck,  had  will  tease  his  idolizing  sisters,  with  the  intention  of 
delivered  them  from  a  ({uandary'.  ve.ving  them,  and  will  not  stop  till  he  has  succeed-  ■ 

There  are  people  distinct  from  these,  who  do  like  ed ;  yet  all  Ae  while  the  entire  party  live  in  habit-  | 
mischief  for  its  own  sake,  —  people  who  are  com-  ual  ignorance  of  the  motive  at  work,  in  a  satisfied 
panionable,  who  have  their  good  moral  {loints,  but  understanding  that  this  is  a  sign  of  affection,  and  ! 
who,  as  we  often  observe,  seem  to  be  not  only  in-  that  the  pain  of  the  process  is  undesigned  or  inevi- 
different  to  the  evil  which  occurs  to  others,  but  ac-  table  ;  just  as  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted 
tually  pleased  to  find  themselves  the  cause  of  tran-  that  Tom  Tulliver  was  fond  of  animals  because  he 
sient  human  suffering.  They  like  to  abash  sen-  liked  to  tlurow  stones  at  them.  In  some  aspects  of 
sitivencss,  dnd  exercise  ingenuity  to  bring  this  family  life  the  illusion  can  scarcely  be  more  than  one- 
about ;  when  the  humor  is  on  them,  they  say  things  sided  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bullying 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  [living  pain,  probing  a  eldfr  brother  who  torments  his  junior,  finding  the 
wound,  and  curiously  watching  the  deportment  of  pnxiess  more  amusing  with  him  than  with  a  stran- 
the  sufferer.  gcr,  supposes  in  himself  a  fraternal  fondness.  So- 

There  are  many  more  who  entertain  a  sort  of  cial  as  opjwsed  to  domestic  teasing,  can  hardly  be 
general  spite  against  humanity,  and  enjoy  its  smaller  wholly  uncon.scious,  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  legiti- 
humiliations,  losses,  and  vexations ;  who  sec  some-  mate,  —  a  necessary  stimulant  to  the  intercourse  of 
thing  ludicrous  in  everj'thing  that  alaniis,  discon-  friends,  or  a  means  of  turning  ill-humor  to  account, 
certs,  and  exposes,  as  though  wit  lay  in  the  fact  of  Thus  Swift  re|K)rts  complacently  to  Stella  how  he 
one  person  being  vexed  while  another  looks  on ;  had  teased  Prior  the  evening  before  because  he 
to  whom  your  being  too  late  for  the  train,  or  break-  himself  was  not  in  force  :  “  1  ilined  with  Mr. 
ing  your  horse’s  knees,  or  being  j)ut  out  of  coun-  Harley,  and  came  away  at  six.  ITiere  was  much 
tenance,  are  exhilarating  circumstances,  although  company,  and  I  was  not  merry  at  all.  Mr.  Harley 
they  are  in  no  way  benefited  by  your  discomfiture ;  made  me  read  a  paper  of  verses  of  Prior’s.  I  read 
who  from  their  own  snug  shelter  will  enjoy  the  them  plain,  without  any  fine  manner.  Prior  swore 
spectacle  of  a  wet,  dripping  holiday,  when  weeks  of  I  should  never  read  any  of  his  again,  that  he  would 
eager  anticipation  issue  in  the  damp  wretchedness  be  revenged,  and  read  some  of  mine  as  bad.  I  cx- 
of  plodding  thousands.  This  pleasure  in  witnessing  cused  myself,  and  said  I  was  famousforreading  verses 
disappointment  is  especially  the  diversion  of  spoiled  the  worst  in  the  world.”  Of  course  this  would  be 
and  pampered  youth,  whicli  has  not  yet  realized  the  as  good  as  a  play  to  the  by.stander.^,  especially  as 
possibility  that  its  own  turn  may  come,  and  looks  there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  victim  of  spite, 
upon  all  misfortune,  great  and  small,  in  the  light  of  —  the  natural  and  the  dignified  ;  and  curiosity  is 
a  spectacle  in  which  it  has  no  other  concern  than  awakened.  Prior  may  have  done  wisely  to  defend 
as  spectator.  Time  bringing  coward  fears,  if  his  verses  at  the  expense  of  his  temper ;  but  he  not 
nothing  better,  does  much  of  itself  to  cure  this  the  less  followed  nature’s  impulse,  and  made  the 
heedless  and  hard-hearted  malice.  The  smooth  desired  sport.  When  Lord  Chesterfield  warns  his 
brow  and  rounded  contour  which  told  nothing  of  son  against  wit,  the  spitefulness  which  was  then  its 
what  passed  within  become  vehicles  of  softer  ex-  s(x;ial  garb  was  probably  in  his  mind.  “  A  wit,” 
pressiou  from  the  mere  encounter  with  inevitable  he  says,  “  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it 
sorrow ;  the  countenance  which  before  was  merely  carries  terror  along  with  it,  and  people  in  general 
impassive  catches  the  gift  of  pity,  though  self  may  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live  wit  in  company  as  a 
still  have  the  greatest  share  of  it.  But  if  otherwise,  woman  is  of  a  gun  that  she  thinks  may  go  off  of  itself.” 
if  the  malice  is  anything  more  than  thoughtlessness.  All  jiersons  who  for  any  reason  preferred  a  quiet 
then  spite  imprints  a  mark  on  the  features  which  life,  had  in  those  days  to  use  much  the  same  argu- 
says  more  plainly  than  any  other  vice.  Beware !  ment  against  the  loud  social  aggressions  of  spite. 
For  spite,  even  where  it  wishes  no  great  ill  and  is  Thus  Barrow  on  the  malignity  of  so-called  zeal : 
kept  in  check  by  conscience,  even  where  it  consists  “  A  quiet  sectary  doth  to  most  men’s  fancy  ap- 
in  the  mere  soupcon  of  malevolence,  is  absorbing,  pear  more  lovely  than  he  that  is  furiously  and  frac- 
It  broods,  and  thus  the  features  are  moulded  into  a  tiously  orthodox.”  In  fact,  wit  was  not  wit  with- 
sympathy  with  the  inner  mind  which  no  temporarj-  out  a  dash  of  spite. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


“  Spitefal  h«  wu  not,  thongh  he  wrote  In  latire,  I 

tot  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  iU-nntore,” 

and  we  arc  led  to  suppose  that  not  only  in  books, 
but  face  to  face,  the  science  of  jirovocation  was 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  spitefiilness,  and  that 
the  teasing  was  of  tliat  rough  order  described  as 
“unflinching  frankness.”  And  this  is  the  most 
piquant  form  of  joke  still  to  a  public-house  audience, 
who  like  to  hear  an  unpopular  member  reminded 
that  “there ’s  things  folks  ’ud  pay  to  be  rid  on  lie- 
sides  vermin.”  We  would  fain  hope  that  such 
pleas.mtries  arc  confined  in  our  day  to  boors,  but 
fiction  is  at  pains  to  assure  us  that  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  fashionable  life  still  echo  to  similar  utter¬ 
ances.  Novels  which  profess  to  represent  the  man¬ 
ners  of  society  amaze  us  constantly  with  these  com¬ 
placent  pictures  of  vulgar  spite.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  we  met  with  a  heroine  who,  feeling 
herself  “  sat  upon  ”  by  three  elderly  ladies  at  an 
evening  party,  chose  to  mistake  one  of  them  for  a 
man,  looking  her  in  the  face  as  she  did  so ;  to  pity 
another  for  the  chill  of  her  low  dress,  as  she  must 
be  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  to  talk  at  the  thinl 
with  such  malignant  point  that  her  victim  was 
driven  from  the  field,  leaving  her  witty  opjionent 
victorioiis,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  an 
eager  circle  of  observers. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  self-control  which  civili¬ 
zation  confers  that  spite  is  not  the  universal  salt  of 
conversation  which  all  literature  represents  it  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  tone  and  manner  can  convey  the 
shades  of  ill-will  much  more  delicately  than  most 
pens.  If  we  are  not  intrinsically  more  amiable 
than  our  forefathers,  we  have  .at  least  found  out 
this  more  refined  method  of  annoyance.  People 
use<l  to  be  thick-skinned,  and  could  give  and  take 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  extermination.  Un¬ 
civil  tilings  may  be  so  curiously  concealed  and 
wrapped  up  that  it  is  only  when  too  late  that  the 
point  is  detected,  and  the  retort  which  springs  to 
the  dawning  intelligence  dies  in  its  birth.  It  is  by 
such  arts  tliat  the  cynical  member  of  polite  circles 
knows  how  to  keep  Ids  hold  of  intercourse  with  sen¬ 
sitive  persons  whom  it  amuses  him  to  irritate. 
Courtesy,  the  show  of  jileasing,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  decent  society,  whatever  novelists  may  say. 
Dr.  Johnson  must  have  mended  his  manners,  must 
have  suppressed  many  a  sneer  and  ugly,  spiteful 
snub,  hail  he  liveil  in  these  days ;  and  of  course 
he  would  have  mended  them.  Now,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  theatres  fiir  such  performances  are  the 
hustings  for  vulgar  spite,  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  lor  refined  exquisite  malice.  People  may  be 
eivil  to  one  another  at  home,  without  the  assistance  of 
Christian  charity,  when  they  have  elsewhere  a  fit¬ 
ting  arena  for  their  spleen,  and  an  antagonist  at 
once  worthy  of  their  wit,  and  sensitive  to  its  stabs. 
We  hear  of  old  maids  and  tea-tables,  we  see  calm 
private  spite  now  and  then  setting  itself  to  some 
long-planned  attack.  But  what  can  match  in  venom 
the  scene  when  Greek  meets  Greek  in  the  crisis  of 
debate,  when  courtesies  are  flung  aside,  pungent  re¬ 
criminations  take  their  place,  and  jiersonalities  set 
in  ?  Then  on  either  side  (juickened  memory  from 
“hiding-places  ten  years  deep”  drags  forth  the 
damaging  fact,  the  broken  ple<lge,  the  fatal  perioils 
of  youth’s  heedless  rhetoric.  Then  the  blunders  of 
a  life  are  set  in  the  glare  of  five  hundred  pair  of 
eyes,  exposed  as  a  folly,  magnified  into  a  crime. 
And  always  the  practised  h.md  strikes  where  the 
nerves  are  most  sensitive;  the  vigilant  eye  notes 
how  each  stroke  tells,  and  gleams  the  keener 


as  anguish  betrays  itself ;  while,  in  rapturous 
sjTnpathy,  “  the  many  rend  the  skies  in  loud  ap¬ 
plause.” 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.  • 

Many  years  ago  —  so  many  that  I  don’t  care 
to  reckon  the  exact  number — it  was  my  lot  to 
pass  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  France.  A  near 
relative  had  mamed  and  settled  in  what  may  be 
called  the  very  centre  of  that  countrj',  —  the  for¬ 
mer  province  of  Berri,  —  and  to  his  house  I  used  to 
go  during  my  school  holidays,  my  college  vacation, 
and  my  army  leave  of  absence.  Near  the  chateau 
where  my  relative  lived  was  one  of  those  small 
French  towns  which,  being  out  of  the  way  of  the 
busy  world  life  in  which  those  who  inhabit  great 
cajiitals  live,  always  seem  to  me  the  very  head¬ 
quarters  of  dulness  and  ennui.  Still,  sucli  as  it 
was,  Le  Blanc  was  the  only  place  within  twenty 
miles,  or  more,  where  a  newspaper  could  be  had,  a 
letter  could  be  posted,  or  a  cigar  could  be  purchased. 
In  France,  field  sports  are  not  of  that  exciting  na¬ 
ture  which  they  are  with  us.  To  rise  at  5  A.  m., 
start,  on  a  tramp  over  cultivated  ground  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  come  home  very  much  exhausted 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a  hare  or  a  couple  of 
partridges,  was  not  what  I  called  shooting,  and  so, 
diuring  my  sojourn  at  Bonasle,  I  generally  confined 
my  wanderings  to  the  small  town  aforesaid.  Grad¬ 
ually  I  came  to  know  some  of  the  people,  and  they 
began  to  know  me.  The  Maire  used  to  come  forth 
from  his  little  office,  when^  he  smoked  all  day,  and 
greet  me  almost  as  an  old  friend.  The  Cure,  who 
had,  as  a  young  man,  served  in  the  Algerian  army, 
used  to  look  out  for  me,  and  was  always  glad  to 
hear  such  tales  as  I  had  to  tell  respecting  the  wars 
in  India.  Then  there  were  two  or  three  worthy 
souls,  retired  officers,  who  insisted  upon  taking  cof¬ 
fee  and  petits  verres  of  cognac  at  their  expense  when¬ 
ever  they  saw  me  in  the  single  street  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  only  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  who, 
when  I  was  a  very  junior  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons, 
insisted  upon  giving  me  the  rank  of  Major,  always 
speaking  of  me  as  “Monsieur  le  Commandant  An¬ 
glais,”  and  adilressing  me  with  as  much  deference  as 
if  I  had  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  life  guards.  Hay¬ 
ing  visited  the  little  place  annually  for  several  years, 
as  school-boy,  as  collegian,  and  as  officer  on  leave,  the 
good  people  took  an  interest  in  me,  and  I  in  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  Englishman  gets  on  intimate 
terms  with  French  countrj-people,  and  still  more 
rare  for  him  to  know  thoroughly  the  ins  and  outs  of 
all  their  little  affairs.  Such,  however,  was  my  case 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Li*  Blanc,  and  thus  it  was  that 
I  came  to  hear  the  talc  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Tliere  were  in  Le  Blanc  two  priests,  the  Curd 
and  the  Vicairc  (in  France  the  cur^  is  what  we 
call  the  vicar,  and  the  vieaire  is  what  we  term  the 
curate),  both  of  whom  I  knew,  the  former  particu¬ 
larly  well.  There  was,  as  I  knew  very  well,  no 
other  clergyman  in  the  place,  and  no  other  church 
within  ten  or  a  dozen  miles ;  and  yet,  every  now 
and  then,  I  used  to  see  an  elderly  and  moat  venera¬ 
ble-looking  man,  dressed  in  the  sontane,  or  cas¬ 
sock,  of  a  priest,  walking  about  the  neighboring 
fields,  and  often  coming  out  of  the  church,  as  if  he 
had  been  there  for  his  private  devotions.  After  a 
time,  being  curious  to  know  the  name  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  I  asked  some  of  my  friends,  and  they  told  me 
he  was  ctdled  “  le  pbre  Fran9ois.” 
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Now,  as  the  term  “  pore  ”  is  in  France  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  clerjry  who  belong  to  the  religious 
orders,  and  as  the  ruri's,  vicnires,  and  others  are 
invariably  called  “  monsieur  I’abbe  ”  when  s|)oken 
of,  or  to,  I  took  it  into  iny  head  that  this  old 
gentleman  must  be  some  sort  of  monk,  who  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  or  perhaps  thrown  aside,  his 
vows,  and  was  now  doing  penance  in  this  retreat 
for  his  past  life.  And  yet  there  were  certain  faets 
which  rendered  this  supposition  very  imjirobable. 
No  man  seemed  to  frequent  the  church  more  than  the 
“  pere  Francois.”  Not  only  was  he  always  present 
at  the  daily  mass,  but  I  often  saw  him  at  his  pri¬ 
vate  devotions  in  the  building  when  no  one  was 
present,  and  frequently  noticed  him  at  the  altar- 
rails  as  a  communicant.  Ilis  countenance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  trouble  and  gone 
through  great  grief,  but  by  no  means  one  which  led 
me  to  think  he  had  ever  lived  a  bad  life.  And  yet 
why  should  he  dress  like  a  priest  and  not  officiate 
as  such  ?  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
although  always  ready  enough  to  spieak  of  other 
people’s  business,  either  w'ould,  or  could,  give  me 
no  information  respecting  Peie  Fran(;ois’s  antece¬ 
dents.  Whenever  they  were,  questioned  about  him, 
they  turned  the  conversation  into  some  other  chan¬ 
nel.  Thus  it  was  that,  although  I  had  known  the 
little  town  for  some  years,  and  had  seen  and  bowed 
again  and  again  to  the  old  man,  it  was  only  at  one 
of  my  last  visits  that  I  became  acipiainted  with  his 
history,  and  then  only  by  mere  chance. 

Pbi'e  Francois’s  real  name  was  Caudret,  —  Mon¬ 
sieur  I’Abbe  Caudret.  Many  years  before  I  had 
known  him,  —  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  —  he  had  gone  to  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  college  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  studying  for  the  Church.  His  conduct 
at  that  establishment  had  been  most  exemplary, 
and  after  remaining  there  the  usual  four  or  five 
years,  he  had  been  ordained,  and  returned  to  his 
native  diocese  in  the  south,  where  he  was  at  once 
appointed  vicaire  in  a  lar^e  town  parish.  In  this 
position  he  had  remained  about  six  years;  and 
when  he  left,  on  his  appointment  to  be  cure  of  a 
country  parish,  all  his  parishioners  regretted  ex¬ 
tremely  his  departure.  He  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  self-denying,  charitable, 
zealous,  and  yet  judicious,  priests  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  eciually  well  sjjokcn  of  by  his  bishop,  his 
fellow-clergy,  and  his  parishioners.  It  was  only 
aftt'r  ten  years  8|)cnt  in  the  most  creditable  exercise 
of  his  functions,  that  a  cloud,  which  darkened  all 
his  after-life,  cast  its  shadow  up<^n  him. 

The  preshytere  (which  we  should  call  rectory,  or 
vicarage)  of  M.  Caudret’s  parish  was  situated  near 
his  church,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
village.  The  latter  was  a  very  poor  place,  with  no 
other  village  within  six  or  seven  leagues.  Between  I 
the  priest’s  house  and  the  church,  and  built  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  former,  was  a  small  housi",  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  rooms,  very  modestly  furnished,  and 
called  the  hospice.  In  this  hospice  it  was,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  the  custom  to  provide  lodging 
for  any  stray  traveller  who  asked  tor  it,  and  who 
was  too  poor  to  go  to  the  inn.  One  night  a  young 
woman  called  at  the  priest’s  house,  and  asked  if  she 
might  take  up  her  abode  for  the  night  at  the  hos¬ 
pice.  She  did  so ;  and,  as  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on 
next  day,  she  remained  the  best  part  of  a  week,  the 
priest’s  housekeeper  giving  her  her  meals  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  presbyfere,  for  she  said  she  was  poor, 
and  on  the  way  to  her  Mends  in  a  distant  part  of 


France.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning  of  her  so¬ 
journ,  as  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  time 
for  the  early  cup  of  coft’ee,  the  housekeeper  went  to 
call  her,  and,  to  her  hon'or,  tbund  the  poor  creature 
murdered  in  her  b<^'d. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
double  crime  had  been  committed,  rendering  her 
murder  .ill  the  more  infamous.  Search  was  made, 
and  close  to  her  bed  was  found  a  knife  which 
belonged  to  the  priest,  and  which  he  always  kept 
in  his  study,  —  a  long  Corsican  dagger,  which 
he  had  preserved  for  years  as  a  curiosity.  It 
was  afterwards  given  in  evidence,  that  when  i 
this  weapon  was  found,  M.  Caudret  was  ob-  ' 
served  to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  almost  to  faint. 
Further  investigation  brought  to  light  that  from  i 
his  study-window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  hospice,  marks  of  a  man’s  foot  could  distinct-  | 
ly  be  seen  coming  and  going.  These  marks  agreed  i 
exactly  with  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  found  dirty 
in  the  study,  and  which  belonged  to  the  priest. 
A  handkerchief  of  his  was,  moreover,  found  in  the 
unfortunate  woman’s  bed,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  gag  to  stop  her  cries.  In  a  word,  circum¬ 
stances  were  such,  and  the  evidence  against  M. 
Caudret  was  so  strong,  that  the  Maire  considered  it 
his  duty  to  arrest  him.  The  jK'ople  did  not  know 
what  to  believe.  Until  now  his  character  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  saint ;  now  he  was  discovered  as 
having  been  guilty  of  the  acts  of  a  demon. 

He  was  taken  to  Lyons,  and  there,  after  numer¬ 
ous  tedious  interrogations  before  this  and  that  au¬ 
thority,  j)ut  upon  trial  for  his  life.  All  he  could  urge 
in  his  defence  was,  that,  during  the  night,  when  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  he  had  been  awoke  by- 
hearing,  as  he  thought,  some  one  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  called  out,  and  asked  who  was  there,  but, 
receiving  no  answer,  had  dozed  off’  again.  Subse¬ 
quently,  but  he  could  not  say  how  long  after,  he  had 
been  again  awoke  by  the  noise,  as  he  thought,  of  his 
study-window  being  opened.  He  had  got  up,  gone 
into  the  study,  but,  seeing  nothing  to  justify  his 
alarm,  hivd  imagined  he  must  have  been  dreaming, 
and  had  gone  to  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he  had 
awoke  rather  later  than  usual,  and  missed  both  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had 
been  the  night  before  in  his  bedroom.  Tlie  former 
he  thought  he  must  have  dropped  somewhere  during 
the  day ;  and  he  was  just  going  to  inquire  for  the 
latter,  when  the  alarm  of  the  murder  was  given,  and 
he  had  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  This 
much,  and  his  antecedents,  were  all  he  could  urge  in 
his  defence.  In  fact,  the  accusation  seemed  to  come 
upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all 
enenry. 

With  us  in  England  every  accused  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  I 
don’t  say  this  is  always  literally  the  case,  but  such 
is  the  theory-  of  our  criminal  law,  and  a  very  just 
tht'ory  it  is.  In  France  it  is  exactly  the  contrary-. 
The  practice  of  criminal  proceedings  in  that  coun¬ 
try  is  that  every  accused  jjerson  is  believed  to  be 
guilty,  until  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  And  such 
was  the  case  with  M.  Caudret.  He  was  questioned 
by  this  authority-,  badgered  by  that,  bullied  by  a 
third,  made  to  contradict  himself  by  a  fourth,  and 
sneered  at  by  a  fifth,  until  he  almost  believed  he 
was  guilty ;  and  yet  the  very  consciousness  of  his 
innocence  made  him  desperate.  And  certainly,  if 
ever  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  man  was 
strong,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  That  he  was  the 
most  unlikely  man  in  the  world  to  commit  any 
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crime)  —  and  particularly  such  a  crime,  —  every 
one  admitted ;  and  yet  they  could  not  help  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  terribly  clear 
and  distinct.  Even  some  of  his  brother  clergy, 
most  of  whom  had  known  him  as  boy  and  man  lor 
thirty  and  more  years,  kept  aloof  trom  him,  and 
declareil,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  say  so,  that 
he  was  guilty. 

The  unfortunate  priest  underwent  a  long  and 
most  heart-breaking  trial,  —  a  prolonged  mental 
torture,  wluch  can  only  be  inflicted  bv  a  I'rench 
criminal  trial.  As  a  matter  of  course  tlie  press  was 
against  him.  In  those  days  the  livct  of  a  priest  be¬ 
ing  guilty  of  any  crime  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
more  than  half  infidel,  and  always  bitterly  anti- 
Catholic,  newspaper  writers  of  the  period.  Tliese 
writings  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  the  jury. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  Caudret  was  found  guilty, 
and  .‘'eutcncetl  to  death.  lie  met  liis  fate  with  for¬ 
titude,  merely  declaring  his  innocence,  and  saying 
that  it  would  be  some  day  or  other  fully  j)njved 
that  he  was  innocent.  A  confessor  attended  him  in 
his  i)rison,  and  tlie  authorities  of  that  establishment 
could  not  but  help  noticing  that  alter  the  first  in¬ 
terview  of  that  priest  with  the  convicted  man,  he  at 
any  rate  did  not  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although, 
of  course,  not  a  word  was  divulged  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  prisoner  and  himself. 

In  the  days  I  write  of,  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
king  of  France,  and  had  a  very  great  dislike  to  see 
any  one,  particular!}-  a  priest,  executed.  Although 
urged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  sanction 
the  capital  punishment  of  M.  Caudret,  his  Majesty 
obstinately — and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fortu.iately 
—  declined  to  do  so,  and  commuted  the  sentence  to 
one  far  worse  for  any  man  not  an  “  habitual  crimi¬ 
nal  ”  to  bear,  that  of  travaux  /orctu  at  the  galleys, 
what  we  should  call  j)enal  servitude,  for  life.  The 
prisoner  accepted  the  respite  without  a  murmur,  but 
without  rejoicing.  He  was  rmnoved  to  Brest,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  crime  were  forgotten 
by  the  outer  world. 

What  a  man  of  education,  a  man  refined  in  his 
tastes,  religious  in  his  ideas,  and  knowing  himself 
to  be  innocent,  must  have  undergone  at  the  iMtins, 
those  only  who  have  seen  these  establishments,  and 
who  know  what  goes  on  at  those  places,  can  form 
an  idea.  Our  own  penal  prisons  must  be  bad 
enough,  but  they  are  havens  of  rest  and  peace 
when  compared  with  those  of  France.  The  only 
good  description  of  these  hells  upon  earth  published 
in  the  English  language  was  written  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Sala,  in  a  novel  called  “  The  Seven 
Sons  of  Mammon.”  Those  who  recollect  that 
writer’s  account  of  the  Ixiin  at  Brest  may  imagine 
what  M.  Caudret  had  to  endure  for  twenty-five 
long  years  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he  only  es¬ 
caped  at  last  by  almost  a  miracle. 

Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned;  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  ruled  over  France,  and  had  likewise 
vanished;  the  Republic  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream ;  Louis  Napoleon  had  l>een  declared  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  then  Emperor  of  France;  and  yet  M. 
Caudret  lingered  in  jail.  lie  still  wore  the  hideous 
yellow  garments  of  a  “lifer”;  was  sneered  and 
jeered  at  as  having  been  a  priest ;  had  to  listen 
daily  and  hourly  to  language  and  tales  of  which 
the  like  could  only  be  heard  in  the  infernal  regions ; 
and  was  treated  all  the  worse  by  the  guardians  of 
the  abominable  den,  because  he  would  not  take  part 
in  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  the  place.  How  he 
i  bore  it  —  how  he  did  not  dash  his  head  against  the 


walls,  and  get  rid  of  his  fearful  life  —  God  alone 
knows.  He  was  never  heard  in  after  years  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  he  had  passed  through,  except  in  a 
single  particular.  Throughout  the  long  days  and 
weeks  and  months  and  years  that  h6  sufiered  his 
punishment,  he  had  one,  and  only  one,  occasional 
glimpse  of  happiness.  That  was  when  the  priest, 
who  was  chaplain  of  the  Ixiin,  used  to  admit  him  to 
confession.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  hear  for  a 
brief  jjeriod  some  few  words  of  consolation,  and 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  an  educated  man  like 
himself. 

But  whenever  he  had  had  one  of  these  interviews 
with  the  chaplain,  the  guardian,  or  warder  of  the 
room,  took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  having  him 
chained  for  the  next  few  days  to  some  prisoner 
who  was,  if  possible,  more  profane,  and  a  greater 
blasphemer  than  the  others.  In  other  respects, 
after  he  was  liberated  from  the  bain,  M.  Caudret, 
when  questioned  about  the  prison,  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  passed  through, 
but  would  never  enter  into  particulars.  All  he 
would  say  was  that  it  was  far  worse,  and  infinitely 
more  fearful,  than  any  man  who  had  not  lived  there 
could  imagine. 

His  liberation  was  brought  about  in  this  way, 
long  after  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
released  save  by  death.  At  the  galleys  of  Toulon, 
was  a  convict  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
travaux  forces  for  ten  years,  and  had  undergone 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  sentence  when  he  met  with 
a  terrible  accident,  by  which  he  was  so  injured  that 
the  medical  men  declared  he  could  not  live  more  than 
a  few  hours.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  them, 
but  after  a  time,  feeling  himself  getting  worse,  he 
accepted  the  services  of  the  chaplain,  of  the 
prison  to  prepare  liim  for  death.  The  chaplain, 
who  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time,  ended  by 
sending  .for  the  governor,  and  saying  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  had,  before  he  died,  a  public  statement  to  make. 

In  the  convict  prisons  in  France  a  similar  event  is 
not  uncommon,  for  the  intricacies  of  crime  are  so 
bound  up  with  one  another,  that  when  a  crimina 
dies  he  often  discloses  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  former  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  this  man. 
When  the  governor  and  the  proper  attesting  per¬ 
sons  had  assembled  round  his  death-bed  in  the  in- 
firmarj-,  he  declared  himself  to  have  perpetrated, 
twenty-five  years  before,  the  murder  of  a  woman  in 
the  hospice  of  a  village  not  far  trom  Lyons,  for 
which  the  cure  of  the  place  had  been  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  gave  full  details  as  to 
how  the  murder  had  been  committed,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  other  outrage ;  and  how,  in  order  to  divert  sus¬ 
picion,  he  had  entered  the  cure’s  bedroom  by  the 
window,  taken  his  shoes,  walked  in  them  to  the 
hospice  and  back,  making  the  tbotmarks  as  plain  as 
jmssible,  and  had  also  taken  with  him  the  Corsican 
dagger  which  he  found  in  his  study.  Being  himself 
at  that  time  under  police  surveillance,  and  afraid 
that  he  would  be  imprisoned  unless  the  scent  was 
tlirown  upon  another  person,  he  smeared  the  knife 
in  the  blood  of  his  victim,  so  as  to  make  people  be¬ 
lieve  she  had  been  murdered  by  that  weapon.  He 
—  the  mui-derer  —  it  was  who  had  taken  the  priest’s 
handkerchief,  which  he  found  on  the  study  floor,  and 
had  put  it  into  the  dead  woman’s  mouth,  as  if  it  had 
been  used  for  a  gag.  In  short,  after  his  deposition 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities,  it 
was  thought  to  be  so  truthfid  that  a  formal  inquiry 
was  made,  the  judgment  given  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tuiy-  before  was  reversed,  and  the  doors  of  his  infernal 
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prison,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  were  thrown  open 
for  M.  Caudret. 

When  this  unfortunate  man  was  declared  inno¬ 
cent  and  set  at  liberty,  his  bishop  offered  to  restore 
him  his  clerical  faculties,  and  even  to  give  him 
charge  of  a  parish.  But,  although  grateful  for  the 
kindness,  he  could  not  be  prevaUed  upon  again  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  calling.  He 
said  that  the  twenty-five  years’  residence  at  the 
bains  had  been  such  a  pollution  to  his  very  soul, 
and  that  his  body  was  so  weakened  and  his  whole 
nervous  system  so  overset,  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
resume  his  functions.  At  the  representation  of  the 
bishop  an  allowance  of  £20  a  year  was  made  him 
by  Government  and  he  retired  to  the  small  town 
where  I  met  him,  and  where,  after  living  for  many 
years  a  most  holy  life,  he  died  in  peace  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  French  people  have  a  sort 
of  instinctive  horror  of  any  and  every  person  — 
whether  innocent  or  guilty  —  that  has  ever  been 
connected  with  the  hnins,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  they  would  not  answer  me  about  Pfere  Fran- 
9ois  until  they  knew  me  better.  I  question  whether 
any  one  ever  suffered  more  from  false  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  than  did  this  poor  priest. 

SHORT  ESSAYS. 

BT  TH*  AUTHOR  OF  “  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

There  are  two  or  three  marked  peculiarities 
in  the  vice  of  calumny.  In  the  first  place,  consid¬ 
ering  the  mischief  it  does,  there  is  very  little  pun- 
bhment  to  the  person  practising  it.  Personal  vices 
are  dearly  paid  for,  even  in  this  world ;  and  most 
of  us  learn,  through  bitter  experience,  and  by  dire 
remorse-,  the  sin  and  mischief  of  our  wrong-doings. 

Then  there  is  the  thorough  ignorance,  for  the 
most  p.irt,  on  the  part  of  the  calumniator,  of  the 
mischief  and  the  misery  that  he  causes  by  calumny. 
A  good,  easy  man,  or  one  who  believes  himself  to 
be  such,  may  have  been  a  steady  propagator  of  in¬ 
jurious  reports  deeply  affecting  other  people ;  and 
the  poor  man  goes  to  his  grave  in  the  confident  be¬ 
lief  that  he  has  been  a  most  exemplary  member  of 
society.  The  most  unfortunate  fact  about  calumny 
is,  that  you  seldom  witness  the  sufferings  you  create 
by  calumniating.  Your  other  cruelties  you  know 
about,  and  often  see  the  issue  of  them  ;  but  the  ag¬ 
onies  vou  cause  by  every  form  of  caliminy,  detrac¬ 
tion,  disparagement,  and  erroneous  statement,  rare¬ 
ly  come  to  your  knowledge,  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  human  being,  except  the  person  who  is  calum¬ 
niated. 

A  certain  humorist  is  wont  to  contend  that  the 
sum  of  misery  in  human  life  is  always  the  same. 
He  says  the  sum  of  forces  in  the  material  world  is 
always  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  is  always 
the  same,  and  so  is  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  against  him  that  every'- 
thing  has  become  milder  in  the  world ;  that  wars 
are  conducted  with  less  cruelty  and  less  destruction 
of  property ;  that  religious  persecution  has,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  ceased  to  exist ;  that  there  is 
an  immense  advance  in  medical  skill;  and  that, 
generally,  humanity  is  in  the  ascendant.  He  is 
pleased  to  admit  your  statements;  but  contends 
that  all  these  good  things  are  counterbalanced  by 
more  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  their  caring  more  and  more  for  what  is  said 
and  written  about  them ;  and  also  that  there  is  so 
much  more  talking  and  so  much  more  writing.  In 
short,  he  maintains  that  the  progress  of  calumny. 


I  and  the  severity  with  which  it  is  felt,  will  always 
counteract  any  advantages  that  are  gained  for  the 
human  race. 

A  strange  thing,  too,  he  observes,  is  this :  that 
the  less  truth  there  is  in  the  calumny,  the  greater 
are  the  sufferings  of  the  person  calumniated.  “  You 
would  think,”  ne  says,  “that  when  a  man  hears 
that  something  has  been  said  or  written  of  him  that 
does  not  apply  to  him,  any  more  than  it  would  to 
the  inhabitant  of  another  planet,  he  would  not  take 
the  calumny  to  heart.  But  no ;  this  only  niiikes 
him  more  furious  and  more  vexed.  If  it  did  apply, 
he  could  then  bear  it,  as  he  should  deserve  it; 
and  so  in  this  case  the  pointless  arrow  inflicts  the 
severest  wound.” 

Moralists  have  exhausted  their  energies  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  vices  of  detraction  and  backbiting. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul’s  grand  words 
about  charity,  —  which  embrace  the  whole  subject, 
—  perhaps  "the  most  practical  remarks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it  are  those  which  have  been  made 
by  the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  After  denouncing  the  evil  of  uttering  in¬ 
jurious  statements  known  to  be  false,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  comparatively  rare,  he  goes  on  to  say  that ' 
you  should  not  soon  pour  out  to  the  ears  of  others 
those  injurious  reports  even  that  you  do  believe. 

“  Nec  audita,  vel  credita,  mox  ac  alioruiu  cures  ef-  j 
fundere,”  _  j 

In  a  company  of  learned  men  there  was  talk  j 
about  posthumous  fame.  Some  smd  that  it  was  a  j 
strong  motive  to  exertion,  with  many  persons.  I 
Others  maintained  that  its  potency  as  a  motive  was  | 
veiy  small  indeed,  except  with  a  lew  half-crazy  j 
people,  like  Alexander  the  Great  All  agreed  that 
It  was  a  foolish  motive  as  applied  to  the  mass  of  | 
men,  because  any"thing  that  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  “  fame  ”  was  unattainable  for  them. 

A  man  writes  an  elaborate  work  upon  a  learned 
subject.  In  a  few  years’  time,  another  man 
also  writes  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  same 
learned  subject,  and  is  kind  enough  to  allude  to  the 
former  author  in  a  foot-note.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  afterwards,  this  second  man’s  work  is  also 
absorbed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his  labors  are 
chronicled  in  a  foot-note  too.  Now  the  first  man’s 
fame,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  carefully,  is  but  small. 
His  labors  are  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  footrnote  of  a 
work  which  is  also  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note 
of  a  work  published  forty  or  fifty  years  hence. 

Surely  this  fame  in  a  foot-note  is  not  much  worth 
having. 

Then  take  the  fame  of  a  soldier, — of  any  but  the 
few  distinguished  generals  whose  names  mav  be 
numbt-red  on  your  fingers.  Take  the  officer  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  despatch.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great 
thing  for  him  in  the  present  day  to  be  so  mentioned ; 
but  fifty  years  hence  noboily  will  know  anything 
about  the  battle,  much  less  about  the  despatch, 
except  that  it  was  a  battle  lost  or  won  by  a  certain 
general.  It  it  a  great  chance  if  the  name  of  the 
principal  general  on  each  side  is  remembered  by 
the  same  person. 

Surely  the  fame  to  be  gained  by  having  one’s 
name  thus  embalmed  in  a  despatch  is  scarcely  worth 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  to  say  nothing  about  the  risk  of 
one’s  life. 

One  of  the  few  things  whieh  give  one  a  high 
opinion  of  the  world  is  its  splendid  favoritism, 
man  may  leap  over  a  ditch,  when  he  ought  to 
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have  kept  on  the  hither  side  of  it ;  he  may  ran, 
instead  of  walk,  when  walking  is  the  proper  thing ; 
he  may  even  be  caught  munching  apples  in  his 
neighbor’s  orchard,  —  I  speak  metaphorically,  — 
and  the  world  declines  to  see  that  he  has  done  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  It  puts  up  its  telescope  to  its  blind 
eye,  because  he  is  a  favorite. 

llien  there  is  another  man,  who  shall  always 
have  the  right  quantity  of  starch  in  his  shirt-collar, 
shall  obey  all  the  nine  rales  of  propriety,  and  shall 
be  of,  apparently,  unimpeachable  virtue ;  yet  the 
world,  though  it  would  not  say  so  openly  for  the 
world,  thinks  him  an  ass,  a  pedant,  and,  perhaps, 
even  a  thoroughly  bad  fellow.  Just  let  him,  in  a 
weak  moment,  disobey  only  one  of  the  nine  rules  of 
propriety,  and  see  how  soon  the  world  will  be 
down  upon  him,  for  he  is  not  a  favorite. 

Some  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  (that  most 
thoughtful  man,  Emerson,  for  instance)  would, 
doubtless,  explain  this  phenomenon  by  talking  of 
the  “  over-soul,”  or  some  such  great  anair ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  phenomenon  indicates  that  there  is 
something  which  looms  larger  in  the  minds  of  men 
than  the  outer  aspect  of  a  man  or  his  doings,  or  even 
their  own  forms  and  rales  and  proprieties,  which  yet 
■  they  pretend  to  set  such  store  by.  Tliat  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  is  probably  a  great,  fertile,  and  sympathetic 
nature  in  the  favorite,  which  is  perceived  by  all 
men,  and  heartily,  though  often  but  secretly,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  them. 

The  famou6  Duke  of  Buckingham  always  seems 
to  me  to  afford  the  lx‘8t  type  of  a  favorite,  having 
been  a  person  of  such  a  winning  nature  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  equally  potent  with  two  men  of  such 
different  characters  as  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  First,  —  the  one,  moreover,  being  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  the  other  the  heir-apparent,  two  i)er- 
sonages  that  are  seldom  inclined  to  favor  the  same 
person.  _ 

Everybody  who  is  fond  of  investigating  charac¬ 
ter  seeks  for  tests.  Now,  there  are  tests  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  good,  but  are  really  worth 
nothing.  You  may  search  forever,  and  be  forever 
wrong,  to  find  the  crucial  test  of  a  man’s  character 
in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  of  a  house,  of  furaitiue,  even 
of  his  friends,  or  of  any  of  his  many  surroundings, 
for  that  which  surrounds  a  man  is  not  necessarily 
sj'mpathetic  with  him.  Tests  of  this  kind  fail,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  circumstances,  which  influ¬ 
ence  you  can  seldom  eliminate. 

Ttuce,  for  instance,  his  friends.  Friendship  is 
often  the  result  of  the  merest  accident.  One  can¬ 
not  but  have  some  liking  for  one  schoolfellows  and 
college  companions,  whether  they  are  especially 
suitable  to  one  or  not ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  life, 
fiiendshin  depends  much  upon  vicinity. 

To  find  a  certain  test,  you  must  have  something 
that  assuredly  proceeds  from  the  man  himself, — 
something  that  he  says,  or  does,  when  freed  fkom 
the  influence  of  others,  and  when  uncontrolled  by 
cireumstances.  Authors  are  far  better  understood 
than  other  men,  l>ecause  they  cannot  help  betraving 
their  real  thoughts  and  opinions,  as,  when  they 
write,  they  often  forget  who  they  are,  with  whom 
th^  live,  and  even  what  is  expected  of  them. 

In  minor  matters,  it  is  often  easy  to  find  a  good 
test.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  ascertain  what 
is  to  be  ascertained  of  the  character  of  a  man  from 
his  style,  open  his  book  anywhere,  and  you  are 
nearly  sure  to  discern  at  once  the  pcculimfities  of 
his  style.  He  never  can  conceal  them. 


If  a  man  means  to  do  a  thing,  and  does  not  do  it, 
you  have  a  sure  test.  To  take  writing,  again,  as  an 
instance ;  you  can  see  that  in  such  a  sentence  a 
man  meant  to  do  something  forcible  and  telling, 
and  to  produce  a  great  effect;  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
merely  fine  writing  or  bombast.  You  have  at  once 
a  measure  of  the  man’s  powers  in  that  direction. 

What  he  blames,  what  he  praises,  are  good  tests 
of  his  character.  What  he  plays  a^  what  he  laughs 
at,  are  still  better  tests.  All  serious  work  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  compulsory ;  but  gamesomeness  and 
laughter  are,  for  the  most  part,  involuntary.  The 
serious  beaver  is  always  building  his  house,  but, 
in  that  constant  work  of  his,  shows  no  peculiarity 
of  beaver  character. 

It  is  better,  in  some  respects,  to  be  admired  by 
those  with  whom  you  live  tWn  to  be  loved  by  them. 
And  this,  not  on  account  of  any  gratification  of  van¬ 
ity,  but  because  admiration  is  so  much  more  tolerant 
than  love.  If  you  are  admired  by  those  who  sur¬ 
round  you,  you  have  little  to  explain,  or  to  justify. 
They  believe  in  you.  And  this  makes  the  wheels  of 
life  go  ver)'  smoothly  with  you.  Of  course  love  often 
infers  admiration;  but  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  two  things  are  utterly  dissevered. 


For  people  who  are  of  that  eager  spirit  that  they 
must  contend  with  something,  or  somebody,  there 
are  always  the  great  men  of  former  days  to  contend 
with,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  surpassed ;  and  also, 
there  is  Natiu-e  to  be  wrestled  with,  who  will  not 
yield  her  “  open  secrets  ”  without  much  compul¬ 
sion,  and  who  is  an  antagonist  always  at  hand, 
offering  full  scope  for  our  utmost  energy  and  mettle. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfkkx>  Texnyson  has  returned  from  his  tour 
in  Switzerland. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  richer 
classes  left  Paris  during  the  recent  election  dis¬ 
turbances. 

“  OuK  New  Way  Round  the  World  ”  and  “  Old- 
town  Folks  ”  are  among  the  American  books  at¬ 
tracting  attention  in  England  just  now. 

The  clerk  of  the  weather  furnishes  Calcutta 
with  a  devastating  cyclone  once  a  year  regularly, — 
whether  by  contract  or  not  is  not  known. 

The  London  Leader  has  changed  its  shape  and 
commenced  to  publish  a  serial  novel  entitled  “  A 
Fast  Woman.”  “The  Fast  Woman”  is  rather 
slow  reading. 

M.  AMf:D#.E  Achakd’s  last  book,  “Les  Trois 
Graces,”  is  the  history  of  three  sisters,  the  Graces 
of  the  title,  the  sudden  death  of  whose  father  drives 
them  to  work  for  a  living.  One  becomes  a  nun,  one 
a  milliner,  and  afterwartls  the  wife  of  a  Paris  shop¬ 
keeper,  the  third  a  governess,  an  actress,  and  a  great 
many  other  improper  things.  The  encoimagement 
to  what  Carlyle  called,  many  years  ago,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  desperation,  must  be  irresistible  indeed  in 
Franc  e,  when  M.  Achard  panders  to  it  as  he  has 
done  in  many  parts  of  this  novel. 

A  RECENT  discovery  in  the  Departement  de  la 
Dordogne  of  human  skeletons  coeval  with  the  mam¬ 
moths,  and  undeniably  appertaining  to  the  earliest 
quaternary  period,  presents  featores  of  such  unusual 
interest  that  the  French  Government  have  sent 
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M.  Lartet,  the  distinguished  palseontologist,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  subject.  He  reports  that  the 
bones  of  five  skeletons  have  been  discovei’ed,  and 
that  they  belong  to  some  gigantic  race  whose  limbs, 
botli  in  size  and  form,  must  have  resembled  those 
of  the  gorilla.  But  the  simian  origin  of  man  must 
not  be  inferred  from  these  analogies,  as  the  sjculls, 
of  which  only  three  are  perfect,  afford  testimony 
fatal  to  tlus  the<iry,  having  evidently  contained 
very  voluminous  brains.  Tlie  skulls  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  savans,  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  an  exhaustive  crauiological  rejmrt. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores,  there  exists  a  space  seven  times  larger  than 
all  Germany,  according  to  Ilunilwldt,  completely 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  marine  vegetation. 
Monsieiu:  Jules  Laviniere  ha.s  proposed  to  the 
Soci^te  d’ Agriculture  to  make  these  floating  mea¬ 
dows,  as  they  are  called  by  Aviedo,  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  His  suggestion  is  that 
the  ships  occupied  diming  the  summer  in  cod  fishing 
should  in  other  seasons  be  employed  in  conveying 
this  abundant  manure  to  the  Azores,  where  an  en¬ 
trepot  could  be  established,  the  weeds  prt'ssed  and 
dried,  and  the  mineral  s.alts  they  contain  extracted. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  these  weeds  possess  the 
same  fertilizing  properties  as  those  employed  as 
manure  on  the  Frtmch  coasts,  and  the  fievuf  Sci~ 
entijiquf  declares  the  idea  to  be  “tres  originale, 
et  peut-ctre  trfes  feeonde.  Monsieur  Laviniere 
calculates  that  these  floating  meadows  pnaluce 
annually  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  manure 
900,000,000  hectares,  a  hectare  being  about  an  acre 
and  a  half. 

“  Thk  Harvard  boating  men,”  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “  are  doing  their  best  to  prepare  for  the 
contests  to  which  they  have  invited  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  row  with 
a  coxswain,  but  they  are  practising  almost  daily  with 
what  they  call  their  ‘  deadweight,’  and  the  crew  are 
all  picked  men.  Tlie  captain,  ^Ir.  Loring,  is  said  to 
be  the  best  man  of  his  time  at  an  oar.  There  are 
to  be  several  spare  hands  brought  over  in  case  any 
of  the  chosen  crew  fall  ill.  Two  of  these  reserves  are 
close  upon  six  feet  in  height,  and  muscular  in  pro- 

Gtrtion.  The  race  will  excite  great  interest  in  the 
nited  States,  and  at  Harvard  much  anxiety  is  felt 
that  Oxford  should  send  its  best  representatives,  so 
that  it  mav  not  be  said  hereafter,  ‘  If  we  had  put 
so  and  so  In  the  boat,  we  could  have  be.aten  you.’ 
The  London  Rowing  Club  are  prepared  to  treat 
their  transatlantic  friends  with  great  hospitality,  and 
they  may  safely  calculate  upon  receiving  equally 
kind  treatment  wherever  they  go.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  match  be¬ 
tween  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  steamboats 
will  be  kept  under  proper  control.” 

A  LETTER  from  Samarcand  in  the  Invnliile  limse 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  that  town.  All  the  Russian  inhabitants, 
says  the  correspondent,  reside  in  the  citadel  except 
the  governor,  whose  house,  however,  is  so  near  that 
he  can  at  any  moment  take  refuge  in  one  of  the 
forts.  These  are  so  strong  that  no  Bokharian  army 
could  take  them.  The  Emir’s  palace  has  now  en¬ 
tirely  lost  its  Oriental  character,  having  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hospital  and  storehouse  for  provisions. 
The  mosques  are  to  be  used  as  Russian  ehurches, 
and  one  of  them  is  already  provided  with  popes. 


vestments,  and  other  re(juisite8  for  that  purpose. 

A  club  has  been  ojK-ned  by  tbe  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  such  as  articles  for 
the  toilet,  toys,  ribbons,  chignons,  &c.  are  to  be  had 
in  jilenty  at  the  shops.  They  are  very  sparely 
provided,  however,  with  more  common  and  neces¬ 
sary  articles,  which  are  both  bad  and  very  dear. 

“  Our  jileasures,”  concludes  the  corresjamdent, 

“  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  our  situation. 
Two  months  ago  we  were  visited  by  a  conjurer, 
since  when  the  only  sight  we  have  had  was  a 
Savoyard  with  a  barrel-organ  aiul  a  monkey.” 

An  amusing  ston’  is  told  in  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  l)undon.ald  by  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  one  of 
his  squabbles  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  which 
owe<l  him  so  much  and  treated  him  with  such  in¬ 
gratitude.  When  Brazilian  naval  commander-in- 
chief  he  was,  says  the  son,  “  in  spite  of  the  Emperor’s 
friendship,  or  rather  in  conserpience  of  it,  insulted  | 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  ilinistry.”  He  received  j 
late  one  evening  trustworthy  information  that  the  | 
Ministry  had  arranged  a  plan  for  sending  troojis  to  i 
search  his  flagship  while  he  was  on  shore  at  Rio  j 
•Janeiro,  on  the  jiretext  that  he  had  concealed  on 
board  a  large  amount  of  national  treasure.  Lord 
Dundonald,  or  (as  he  then  was )  Lord  Cochrane, 
immediately  took  horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  country  palace,  and  demanded  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  gentlemen  in  waiting  refused  him  entrance, 
and  said  that  the  Empenir  hail  long  since  retired 
to  bed.  “  No  matter,”  replied  Lord  Cochrane,  “  in 
l)ed  or  out  of  bed,  I  demand  to  see  liiin,  in  virtue  of 
my  privilege  of  .access  to  him  at  all  times,  and,  if 
you  refuse  permission,  vou  will  take  the  consequen¬ 
ces.”  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  asleep,  if  in 
lied,  and  hearing  the  altercation  and  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane’s  voice,  he  came  out  to  ask  what  had  brought 
his  nav.al  commander-in-chief  there  .at  that  hour. 
Lord  Cochrane  informed  his  M.ajesty  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  ])lan  of  seandiing  his  ship  ;  there  was  to  be 
a  military  review  by  the  Emperor  the  next  day, 
and  while  the  review  was  proceeding  troops  were 
to  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  to  offer  him  this  indig¬ 
nity,  If  they  came  on  board,  he  told  the  Emperor, 
he  would  treat  them  as  pirates.  Tlie  storj’  concludes 
thus ; — 

“  ‘  Well,”  replied  his  Majesty,  ‘  you  seem  to  know 
everything ;  hut  the  )dot  is  not  mine,  for  I  am  convinecd 
that'no  money  woidd  l)c  found  more  than  we  already 
know  of  from'  yourself.’  1  then  entreated  his  Majesty 
to  take  such  steps  for  my  justification  ns  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  public.  ‘  There  is  no  necessity  for  any,’ 
lie  replied.  ‘  But  how  to  disjHjn.se  with  the  review  is 
the  pu/./.le.  I  will  l>e  ill  in  the  morning ;  so  go  home 
and  tliink  no  more  of  the  matter.  I  give  vou  my  word 
your  flag  shall  not  be  outraged.’  The  Emperor  kept 
ins  word,  and  in  the  night  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  As 
his  Majesty  was  really  ladovcd  bv  his  Brazilian  subjects, 
all  the  native  R'sjicet'ability  of  llio  was  early  next  day 
on  its  way  to  the  jtalaee  to'  inquire  after  the  royal  health, 
and  ordering  mv  carriage,  I  also  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  lest  my  absence  might  seem  singular.  On  my 
entering  the  room,  where  the  Enqieror  was  in  the  net  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  disea.se  to  the  an.xious  in¬ 
quirers,  his  Majesty  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter,  in  which  I  as  heartily  joineil,  the  bystanders 
evidently,  from  the  gravity  of  their  countenances,  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  had  both  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 
The  Ministers  looked  astounded,  hut  said  nothing. 
His  Majesty  kept  his  secret,  and  I  was  silent.” 

Tills  was  in  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  L,  tlie  father 
of  the  now  reigning  Emperor. 
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